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TASK AND OPPORTUNITY AT MADRAS 
By HUGH VERNON WHITE 


Madras next December under the auspices of the International 

Missionary Council, will face the full problem of Christianity 
in a pagan world. With two major wars in progress, with a conscious 
struggle between economic forces proceeding on a planetary scale, 
with the explicit bid of the political state for divine prerogatives, and 
with the worldwide spread of a scientific secularism challenging the 
very right of an intelligent man to believe in God at all, this confer- 
ence confronts not alone issues of its own theology and church polity, 
nor even the practical matters of devotion and material resources for 
its task, but literally the whole problem of Christianity in human life. 
The missionary movement has become nothing less than the church at 
its task of fulfilling its essential mission as the bearer of the Christian 
gospel and as the body of Christ working out in history the purpose of 
God for man. 


TT world conference of Christian leaders, which convenes at 


I 


The delegates go up to Madras with a momentum gained through 
all that was accomplished at Oxford and Edinburgh. They go there 
to complete, at least as far as can be in the present day, the girding 
of the church for its task. The intensive survey of that task at Oxford 
and the intellectual grappling with matters of faith at Edinburgh 
would lack seriousness if the church should fail to confront the actual 
world of men and to view in terms of geography and living humanity 
the full scope of its mission. 

The first result to be hoped for from this meeting is the carrying for- 
ward of the movement for unity. This will not be easy. The desire for 
unity was earnestly expressed at Oxford and Edinburgh, and men with 
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widely differing interpretations of the faith sat in Christian fellowship | 
despite their differences. But there was a buffer in both cases to make 
easy the relations between those whose settled habits and convictions | 
interpose barriers to any very extensive work or worship together ; 
they could say frankly that they differed, express the longing for unity 
and leave it at that. Such a spirit has promise and the actual fellow- 
ship of those two gatherings represents a real gain. But Madras must 
deal with the particular and detailed activity of the church. The 
council does not, it is true, have authority to legislate and directly ad- 
minister that work but it must deal with it. It must face actual situa- 
tions and try to give direction to the Christian movement for the im- 
mediate present and for the near future. To achieve unity of view — 
and purpose in this eminently practical undertaking will be proof of 
the first order that the longing for unity at Oxford and Edinburgh 
was not merely pious wishful thinking but the real spirit of modern 
Christendom. 

Unity as a working fact is desperately needed today. Already there 
is a skeleton organization, as it were, of a world Christian fellowship 
in the fraternal relations of the national Christian councils and in 
the very practical relation of the older churches to the younger ones 
through the missionary movement. This form of world unity is largely 
the fruit of a generation of organizational effort in which the church 
of the West has expressed its genius for the benefit of the whole Chris- 
tian world. The name of John R. Mott will always stand as the sym- 
bol of this really great achievement. And let us not despise organiza- 
tion, nor forget that the survival and growth of Christianity at the 
break-up of the Roman Empire and during the chaotic centuries 
which followed was due largely to the strength of organization repre- 
sented in the Roman Catholic Church. Yet the reality of the Chris- 
tian fellowship is something more vital than organization. It is not 
even a matter of creed or ecclesiastical order; in the end it outruns 
and refuses to be bound by any organization. The flesh and blood, the 
nerve and sinew of Christian fellowship about the world is the com- 
mon spirit in which man both worships God and serves his fellow man, 
the spirit of Christ. Always seeking articulation in thought and deed, 
this spirit is the life of the church and makes the church one. If this is 
accepted with sincerity by all who assemble at Madras, the practical 
difficulties that will be encountered will have some promise of solution 
and a significant advance in working unity may well be accomplished. 
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The fact that the third meeting of what is now the International 
Missionary Council is being held in the Orient expresses a deliberate 
conviction and intention. The first such meeting was held in Edin- 
burgh in 1g10 and it was definitely a conference of Western churches 
looking out and afar upon the “mission field.” In 1928 at Jerusalem 
a third of the delegates were from the “younger churches” and the 
point of view was much more that of cooperation between the “‘send- 
ing” and the “receiving” areas of the Christian movement. But the 
mind-set of the West dominated—its theological problems, its concep- 
tions of Christian living and even the necessities of its promotional 
programs among the churches. There was written a modern apolo- 
getic for missions for the benefit of the people in the churches of Eu- 
rope and America who support them. All this is understandable and 
justifiable, but we have reason to expect something more from Mad- 
ras. 

We have a right to expect that the council meeting at Madras will 
concentrate upon the real problems and needs of the younger churches. 
It is true that, fundamentally, the church the world over faces today 
the same basic issues. A comparison of the five main points for con- 
sideration at Madras with the discussions last summer at Oxford and 
Edinburgh reveals that. Those points are (1) the faith by which the 
church lives, (2) the witness of the church, (3) the inner life of the 
church, (4) the church and its environment and (5) closer coopera- 
tion. The Madras program is more comprehensive than those of the 
two conferences in the British Isles although it includes their chief in- 
terests specifically in points (1) and (4). This is eloquent testimony 
to the fact which has become apparent to all informed persons of late, 
namely, that the missionary movement, while having its distinctive 
character still as such, is more and more becoming the church itself 
in its geographical extension and in its pioneering aspects. That is, 
Christianity in the Orient and in Africa and in South America is less 
and less a “foreign mission” and more and more a Christian church in 
the early stages of its development. The relation of the church of the 
West to this new church, or to these new churches, is going through a 
transition. Both moral and financial support are being administered 
in different ways and to different specific ends than they were a gener- 
ation ago. This transition is perhaps the most difficult stage both for 
the church of the West and for the churches of the Orient. Whether 
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the people in the churches of Europe and America will have vision 
and Christian purpose sufficient to maintain their cooperation in this 
new stage is an open question. When condescension is ruled out and 
cooperation rather than benevolence is called for, a new test is applied 
to the spirit of those who support Christian missions. Anyone who 
sees the vast significance of this time of spiritual adolescence in the 
younger churches can only hope and pray that the older churches 
will not fail. 

But the focus of interest is not the churches of the West and their 
faithfulness to this new missionary task. It is the younger churches 
themselves. They are the Christian movement in the areas where 
Christianity is getting a new start; at least they are the center of that 
movement. In the future they must carry responsibility for witness to 
the Christian faith and for progress of the Christian cause. Their 
leaders must take the initiative; their heart and vision must be the 
agency of Christ’s spirit in the extension of the kingdom of God. Their 
specific problems are the problems of most immediate concern for 
those who go to Madras for this third world conference of non-Roman 
Christianity. 

It is no longer a matter of missionaries and Western church leaders 
devoting themselves to the development of an “indigenous” Christian- 
ity in the Orient. It is rather a case of the whole church counseling 
with these younger churches upon the pressing, daily problem of be- 
ing a Christian church in the actual conditions of their world. Every 
country presents that problem in its own form; in some cases the is- 
sue is almost painfully sharpened. How to be a Christian in Japan to- 
day, and how to be a Christian church? Japanese Christians, at least 
the leaders of the Japanese church, do not have to obscure the issue of 
imperialism, accept the specious assurance that their government is 
Christian and that conquest of China will clear the way for progress 
of the kingdom of God. Christians of Western imperialistic nations, 
who once trusted to a conviction of that sort, have learned to their 
bitter sorrow that imperialism is no honest ally of Christianity and 
that Christianity must survive, if it does survive, in spite of imperial- 
ism rather than because of it. 

How to be a church in China today, with the tide of nationalism 
running so strong and with almost every human impulse giving it sup- 
port? Christianity is deservedly popular in China today ; the mission- 
ary has stayed at his post or has gone to a new one where he may bet- 
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ter serve a struggling China; the small Christian church is organized 
for relief and for service to the nation as it fights for its life. Aside 
from the practical difficulties of maintaining the normal functions of 
a church in the disorganization and confusion of an invaded country, 
the Chinese Christian church will have to struggle with the crucial 
issu@§whether it is to be primarily a Chinese church or a Christian 
church. In some way there would seem to be a more subtle temptation 
in China than in Japan to let the spirit of nationalism prevail over the 
spirit of the universal Christ. 

India, too, has her own problems for the Christian church. An In- 
dianized government is already moving to withdraw some of the moral 
and material support Christianity has received from a friendly Brit- 
ish government. What this will mean in the support of Christian 
schools is already suggested by the action of certain provinces in stop- 
ping grants in aid to such schools. What it will mean in prestige is 
not so clear. Will the church in India be able to maintain itself and 
even to grow in influence when the prestige of the ruling race no 
longer supports it? The relation of Christianity to the British raj has 
not always and unqualifiedly been a help to the Christian church in 
India. There has been a tendency of late for the anti-British feeling of 
strong nationalists to become anti-Christian feeling, and the Indian 
Christian has found himself in a trying position, suspected by the na- 
tionalists of being disloyal to India and suspected by the British of be- 
ing disloyal to government. Now, under the new constitution the gov- 
ernment becomes more strongly Indian and new adjustments are re- 
quired of the church. One of the most obvious changes is that now the 
Christian church becomes a political community and Christians vote 
as Christians, just as Moslems vote as Moslems, Parsees as Parsees, 
and so on. Christians have always opposed this kind of communalism ; 
now they have it thrust upon them. 


Ill 


With such issues now before the churches of the Far East—and 
similar situations confront the church in other countries also—those 
who represent the church of the West will be called upon to shift the 
center of their interest from their own home problems to those of the 
younger churches. They should bear not alone encouragement for 
those upon whom leadership of the younger churches devolves, but 
also some wisdom and deepening of faith derived from the long his- 
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tory of the church. They may not be Wise Men of the West, but they 
can carry the word of a church that has weathered centuries of out- 
ward opposition and inner decay and which has not merely continued 
to exist but has from time to time had glorious rebirths of power. 
They may even help to prepare the way for another such era, begin- 
ning this time in what was once the “mission field.” 

The practical aspect of the new relation between the older and the 
younger churches is the kind of aid and cooperation to be supplied 
by the former. A highly intelligent Japanese layman remarked to me 
that for the church of the West to leave the Japanese church to shift 
for itself now would be like sending a child out from the kindergarten 
and saying to it, “Now make your way in the world.” This is not a 
confession of incompetence in practical affairs on the part of Japanese 
Christians ; man for man the leaders of the church in Japan will match 
both in ability and in spiritual power leaders of the church in the 
West. But that is not the point. The church in Japan, and in other 
Oriental countries also, is lacking in background and experience. 
Those are things that cannot be transferred in books or by courses of 
lectures ; they must be acquired and time is of their essence. The mis- 
sionary mediates the experience of the historic church to these new 
churches. Another Japanese leader told me that the missionary fur- 
nishes an illustration of the Christian home. “We all know what a 
Christian church is, and a Christian school, because we have been in 
them ; but most of us were not reared in Christian homes and the only 
way to know a Christian home is to live in one.” As a matter of fact, 
it will take a background of generations of Christian family life to 
create a deeply rooted tradition and ideal of the Christian home. That 
is true in every country. It is not enough, of course, for the Oriental 
merely to copy the form of the Christian home as the missionary 
makes it; the essential spirit of that home life must be embodied in 
conditions that are not Western but of the particular Oriental country 
itself. 

The problem becomes very pointed when it comes to the matter of 
financial support. Here the church must steer between Scylla and 
Charybdis. On the one hand it is necessary for the younger churches 
to assume responsibility for self-support. A missionary of experience 
in India told me that the church in India cannot become a real church 
until it is independent both of financial support and of control from 
the church of the West. But that was only half the story ; he went on 
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to say that he saw no immediate prospect of such independence being 
achieved. To leave the Indian church dependent upon its own re- 
sources at this stage would amount to betrayal. The church in the 
West has centuries of accumulated resources of money and experience 
and training that are lacking in the younger churches. To avoid con- 
tributing to a spirit of dependence on the one hand and on the other 
to avoid the betrayal of the younger churches by leaving them to their 
own limited and inadequate resources is now the problem before the 
church, and some light should be thrown on it by the Madras confer- 
ence. It is essentially the problem a family faces when the children 
arrive at adolescence. Wise parents welcome the desire for independ- 
ence and encourage it, but they know that boys and girls in their 
teens are not fully prepared to live alone. The young people, too, 
feel their insufficiency. It is a difficult time both for the parents and 
for the young people ; a maximum of wisdom and patience is required 
to make the transition to the new basis. If achieved successfully the 
bond of the family fellowship is not lost but lifted to the enduring level 
of freedom and mutual confidence. 

To make real in the future the world Christian fellowship a right 
course during this period of adolescence in the Christian family is of 
incalculable importance. In the past there have been violent breaks 
when newer branches of the church have resented the maternal lead- 
ing strings and the older church has refused to grant the freedom in 
which spiritual maturity can be achieved. There is a growing sensi- 
tiveness among the younger churches of the Orient to Western control, 
even to that degree of dependence which they recognize to be neces- 
sary. 

We must find ways and a spirit by which the full support, both 
spiritual and material, of the church in Europe and America can un- 
dergird the Christian movement in the rest of the world without pau- 
perizing it or hindering its growth in self-reliance. This is a new test 
of Protestantism. The only kind of unity the Church of Rome knew 
made the Protestant Reformation inevitable with all its brood of na- 
tional churches and denominational divisions. It is true that the is- 
sue comes before Protestantism in a different form, but it is essentially 
the same issue: can unity be preserved and the resources of the older 
church be made available without a type of dominance which in pro- 
portion to the spiritual maturity of the newer churches will mean 
revolt and disunion? 
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IV 


It would be superficial and unrealistic if the Madras Council should 
attempt to avoid discussion of the theological basis of the Christian 
church. The phrasing of the first topic for discussion and the exten- 
sive preliminary studies that are being made upon the “Faith by which 
the Church Lives” show that theology will not be ignored. But is it 
too much to hope that such discussions will not be merely a projection 
into the rest of the world of the doctrinal differences of the Western 
church? Dr. Hendrick Kraemer, in the book which he wrote at the 
request of the International Missionary Council (The Christian Mes- 
sage in a Non-Christian World. See p. 602 of this issue), but which is 
in no sense an expression of views of that body, has set forth ably and 
earnestly the Continental point of view. He was quite evidently con- 
scious of another position which might be called the Anglo-Saxon, or, 
in its more pronounced form, the American. Moreover, he has made 
a sincere effort to find place in the missionary program for the human- 
itarian and ethical interests of Christianity. 

Without undertaking any discussion of the contents of Dr. Krae- 
mer’s book, it is in order to point out here the peril involved in any 
radical separation of the incarnate Word from the actual character 
of Jesus Christ. If the church, if Christianity, is to be significant in the 
world of the future it will not be upon the basis of an incomprehensible 
metaphysics but because of the intrinsic force of its ethics as supremely 
embodied in the historic person of Jesus Christ. A divorce of ethics 
and metaphysics has always been fatal to the full power of the Chris- 
tian faith. The interest of the rationalist in theology, of course, is to 
find an absolute, but his nemesis has always been to arrive at an ab- 
solute out of all relation to the actual moral life of man. Christians 
have often felt constrained to choose between the two. The following 
of the transcendental absolute apart from Christian ethics has made 
of religion a dogmatic or detached thing, and those who prefer ethics 
to such a religion tend to forfeit religious motivation. 

The worst thing about this false dichotomy between metaphysics 
and ethics is that it occurs in the religion that is founded upon the 
historic identification of the two in the person of Christ. All Chris- 
tians are agreed that God is revealed in Jesus Christ, but if that means 
anything it means that Christ embodies the moral character of God 
and portrays his ethical activity in love, forgiveness, grace and cease- 
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less striving for the creation even on this earth of a new humanity. 

Much has been said of late about the “tensions” in Christianity, 
the tensions between God and man, between time and eternity, and 
the like. Now there are tensions in the Christian faith and life, the 
most severe of which is that between the absolute Christian ideal of 
love and the practical necessities of human life in a world of struggle 
and selfishness. But tension is one of the characteristics of all living 
things. Were there not a tension of muscles in the human body one 
could not control his arms or use his legs for walking. Opposites are 
not contradictories ; it is only as opposing sets of muscles work together 
that a limb can be moved at will and it is only as we can analyze ideas 
into their essential and accidental meanings that we can ever find 
meanings for them all. There is no unnatural strain involved in all 
this; it is only when we are sick or tired that the normal tensions of 
our minds and bodies cause us pain. 

What is needed now in the Christian world and especially in the 
great undertaking of creating a world Christian fellowship is not 
an overemphasis upon the tensions of the religious life, but acceptance 
of the normal and vital functions of those tensions. To set time over 
against eternity—without knowing very clearly just what we mean by 
either—and to dwell upon the antinomy has no particular merit or 
value. To drive as far apart as we can the Absolute Deity from finite 
man may give some a sense of religious reality, but it leads away 
from, not toward, the Man whose life is the historic demonstration of 
deep unity between God and man. The significance of the Christian 
revelation lies in the fact that it brought God near, that he “became 
man.” We cannot fully understand that nor do we agree in our most 
serious attempts to explain it, but let us not make any affirmation nor 
develop any type of religious thought which denies the essential and 
everlasting validity of the fact. 

But the truth of the incarnation means that Christian ethics are of 
God ; the absolute is love and the purpose of God in history is an eth- 
ical purpose, the creation of the kingdom of God. There is no real gap 
between religion and ethics in Christianity, and any. type of theology 
that creates one is a victim of its own categories and methods of 
thought. The exhaustion and spiritual malaise of present-day Europe 
are sufficient to explain the excessive emphasis on tensions and the 
making of artificial absolute distinctions, but the Christian world at 
large should not feel constrained to accept that state of things as 
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normal. All of us get sick from time to time; when we do, we can be 
excused if we become hypersensitive to contrasting aspects of our 
moral and spiritual life, but when we are in a fairly healthy condition 
we ought to throw ourselves into the work of the world and not make 
too much of those contrasts. There is enough pain and suffering to 
be endured along with the joy of life which is of the essence of Chris- 
tian living, but we can rest securely in the grace of God and in the 
fact that his grace as shown in Christ gives peace even in the midst 
of conflict and that repose of soul flows not from spiritual obtuseness 
but from the presence and comfort of the living God. 

The distinction between the man-centered life of Christian service 
and the God-centered life of worship and obedience is a false one in 
Christianity. How can one make a distinction between obedience to 
God and loving service to man when it is the command of God to 
love man and serve him? Many who make much of the sovereignty 
of God disobey him because they do not love and serve men; some 
who render him essential obedience do not think much about him nor 
call their service obedience to God. So it was in Jesus’ time and so it 
is always. Jesus made it plain again and again that what God counts 
real obedience is the act of human love and not the protestations of 
piety toward God. The kind of Christianity the world needs today— 
and indeed true Christianity—is that in which no separation is ad- 
mitted between these two aspects of the Christian life and in which no 
disparagement is made of any true ministry to the needs of men. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the delegates who gather at Madras 
next December will not be led into any controversy induced by the 
false and artificial contrast between service of God and service to man, 
between religion and ethics. Perhaps that meeting will give us clear 
leadership in a conception of Christianity so full and so true that such 
oppositions, if not completely resolved, will be made subordinate to 
more important things. The predominance of representation from the 
younger churches points in that direction. Those delegates will not 
be indifferent to current theological thought in the West, we may well 
imagine, but let us hope that they will speak out of the real concerns 
of their own lives and gain the attention and the cooperation of all 
toward solution of issues which the church faces in their own lands. 
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FOR CLEMENCY 


By ELINOR LENNEN 


PARE me, O Autumn, your brilliance. 
Let the summer die 

Sadly, without the color-dance, 
Wounded, lone as I, 
Clutching the stems that bright hours filled 
Close to eager heart, 
Breathing the fragrance joy distilled, 
While the flowers depart. 


Autumn, rebuke your vaunted gold. 
See, my heart is gray. 

Temper your flame to match my cold, 
Be merciful, pray! 
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THE ABYSS AND THE GIVEN 
By GEORGIA HARKNESS 


HAT A. N. Whitehead is to American philosophy, Paul 

\ : | Tillich is to American theology. Both are men of mas- 

sive intellect, steeped in Old World culture and saturated 

with history. Both came to America after they had made signifi- 

cant and highly original contributions to thought in their own coun- 

tries. Both have a grasp of factual knowledge and of the interre- 

latedness of ideas which staggers and at the same time fascinates the 

American student. And both, it might be added, write books which 

in general are hard to read; for, thinking unconventional thoughts, 
they use unconventional language to express them. 


I 


The American theological world, for the most part, discovered Pro- 
fessor Tillich in 1932 when The Religious Situation, a translation of 
Die religiose Lage der Gegenwart made by H. Richard Niebuhr, was 
recognized as an important contribution to religious sociology. Tillich 
was at that time professor of philosophy at Frankfort. Previously he 
had held positions as Privat Dozent of Theology in Halle and Berlin, 
professor of the science of religion in Dresden and at the same time 
professor honorarius of theology in Leipzig. But he was destined not 
to remain in Frankfort. If one believes that God makes the wrath of 
men to praise him, one may well regard it as providential that Profes- 
sor Tillich’s activities in behalf of religious socialism precipitated upon 
him the wrath of the demigods of National Socialism, and thus 
brought him in November, 1933, to the free climate of Union Semi- 
nary. He expects to become an American citizen, and should he re- 
main in this country until retirement (he is now fifty-one) his influ- 
ence which is already great may be incalculable. 

Though Tillich has written no autobiography, the first seventy-five 
pages of The Interpretation of History indicate a dozen respects in 
which he stands “on the boundary” between divergent intellectual 
or social or religious cultures. These boundaries are extremely im- 
portant to an understanding of a synthetic approach which is much 
more than a syncretism, for in them lies the predilection for paradox 
which is the keynote of Tillich’s thought. According to this self-an- 
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alysis he stands on the boundary between two temperaments, between 
city and country, between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, between 
reality and imagination, between theory and practice, between heter- 
onomy and autonomy, between theology and philosophy, between 
church and society, between religion and culture, between Lutheran- 
ism and socialism, between idealism and Marxism, between home and 
alien land. 

To stand on the boundary between two temperaments is to have on 
the one hand a bent towards meditativeness and a sense of sin, on the 
other an exuberant zest for living. When the ascetic and the epicure 
meet in one person, there is a head-start towards an awareness of the 
tensions of life. To stand on the boundary between reality and im- 
agination is to do rigorous thinking, but thinking which in its content 
is much more affected by art than by the categories of mathematics 
or formal logic. To stand on the boundary between theory and prac- 
tice is to recognize that in religious truth the issue is not one of ab- 
straction, but that “the stake is one’s very existence and the question 
is to be or not to be.” 

To stand on the boundary between heteronomy and autonomy is 
to discern the demand for a theonomy; that is, an autonomy based 
on a religious outlook. In Tillich’s diction the terms “heteronomy” 
and “‘autonomy” include much more than their ordinary ethical con- 
notation. The entire structure of life may be viewed from one or an- 
other of these three positions. A heteronomous understanding of the 
world is in terms of scientific causation and socio-historical condition- 
ing; it does not, therefore, penetrate to the inside of a culture or sys- 
tem of thought. An autonomous approach centers in logical con- 
sistency in the relatedness of ideas; it misses the living meaning of 
these ideas by its abstractness. A theonomous metaphysics, on the 
other hand, is a world view which embraces the ultimate meanings 
within which our entire existence is set. Theonomy alone is adequate 
to deal with the stuff of existence, since it alone takes into account the 
unconditioned ground of all existence. 

To stand on the boundary between theology and philosophy is to 
attempt to express the unconditioned in rational symbols. Tillich de- 
fines theology as “theonomous metaphysics.” ‘This indicates the inter- 
relatedness of the fields. Yet it is important also to note their distinc- 
tion. The language of religious experience is not that of philosophy. 
In both instances there is symbolism, but the symbolism of religion is 
concrete and is calculated to induce religious trust and enhancement 
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of power. God is Father, King, Judge, Redeemer of men. The sym- 
bolism of philosophy is abstract, and tries to deal in rational terms 
with that which in its essential nature defies analysis. Theology stands 
between—not as mid-point but as mediator—and tries to interpret the 
necessary, but always necessarily inadequate, symbols of religious ex- 
perience through rational categories. 

To stand on the boundary between Lutheranism and socialism is to 
recognize with Lutheranism the corrupt and demonic character of 
life, to repudiate Puritan legalisms and all sorts of social utopias. Til- 
lich stands with the new orthodoxy in its recognition of the permeat- 
ing character of human sin and the inadequacy of man to cope with 
the evil of the world either through intelligence or moralistic good will. 
Yet he has thrown himself at personal cost into the struggle for a new 
social order with a decidedly unquietistic abandon. This coming to- 
gether of Lutheranism and socialism is responsible for Tillich’s doc- 
trine of the Kairos, or fulfillment of time—a concept which is funda- 
mental to his philosophy of history. It means that at a special time 
special tasks are demanded, so that the concept of the kingdom of God 
without losing its transcendent character stands both as a judgment 
against the present society and a norm for a new one. 

Tillich’s Lutheranism links him definitely with the Pauline-Au- 
gustinian tradition, yet it differentiates him from Barthianism with 
the latter’s Calvinistic assumptions. He has been erroneously classified 
as a neo-supernaturalist by Professors Wieman and Meland in Amert- 
can Philosophies of Religion. He distinctly repudiates supernatural- 
ism, insists on the immanence as well as the transcendence of God, 
and asserts that God is accessible in experience. Like Professor Wie- 
man he reaches this conclusion through a combination of mysticism 
and empiricism, though it is not by the same route that Wieman 
travels. 

On the Continent Tillich is very generally regarded as unorthodox 
while here we call him a Barthian (as we do everyone else who strays 
from the broad way of nineteenth century liberalism! ). This charge 
of unorthodoxy roots not only in his religious socialism, but in his 
Christology and in his use of philosophy as handmaid to theology. He 
holds a left-wing position regarding the historical Jesus, believing that 
while Christ is the “center of history,” what we have as the center of 
history is the Christ of first-century Christian experience rather than 
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the Jesus of the Gospels. To talk of a religious a priori, as Tillich does, 
is heresy to one whose thought is set in the framework of a transcend- 
ent God condescending to man in divine grace. His approach through 
human experience seems to some to be indistinguishable from hu- 
manism. Tillich’s God is transcendent but without the remoteness of 
the God of the Barthians, accessible through human experience but 
without the immanentism of the liberals. The resultant difficulty of 
classifying him indicates how admirably he is fitted to be a mediator 
between Continental and American thought. 


II 


Tillich’s approach to God is anthropological and phenomenological. 
This means that in questioning human experience, finite and limited 
though it is, one finds an answer in that element of it which is uncondi- 
tioned. Man’s life is characterized universally by finiteness, by con- 
tingency and anxiety, by guilt and despair. From these man must find 
salvation. From these he does find salvation—not through social ad- 
justment or through Stoic resignation—but through a Power which 
is within him while it is so much more than he that his very, being 
depends upon it. God is not a Being among other beings, a Person 
among other persons. Rather, as the medieval scholars character- 
istically maintained, God is the Being. Also, as the mystics have al- 
ways held, God in his ultimate nature is indefinable. We may call 
God the Unconditioned, but this is not to attach to God a predicate ; 
it is to assert that the ground of all being lies beyond predication. 

Man’s idea of God is an expression of the experienced fact that hu- 
man finiteness is comprehended in a transcendent infinity; that hu- 
man contingency with its bewilderment, frustration and loneliness is 
transcended in a divine necessity and security ; that man in his guilt 
and despair has also a transcendent blessedness and perfection. All 
particular being depends for its existence and its fullness of meaning 
on that which is not particular being, but the basis of all being. Thus 
the paradox emerges that finiteness participates in infinity, contin- 
gency in security, the evil in the good, the imperfect in the all-perfect. 
Our way to the God beyond all predicates is through human experi- 
ence, of which much predication is possible. Yet the whole gamut of 
argument in liberal theology which moves from man to God by saying 
that God must be like the highest we know in man is misplaced, Tillich 
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holds, for it assumes that God is simply a highest being who may be 
known by analogy. To take this route is to make of God a magnified 
man, and thus to blaspheme him. 

Hence we find ourselves in a paradox. We must find God in our 
experience, discovering Being as the quality of the unconditioned in 
all qualities. Yet to attach descriptive terms to this Being is illegiti- 
mate, for to do so is to regard as existential that which is essentzal. 
Religion must speak theonomously if it speaks, and to do so is to speak 
of the ineffable. It must speak, for without a Word there is no media- 
tion of God to man. 

Tillich’s way out through this paradox is to regard man’s pheno- 
menological knowledge of God as symbolic. Such symbolism is not 
false, but it is inadequate. It becomes false when symbol is taken as 
literal truth. The one element in our knowledge of God which is lit- 
eral fact, and not symbol, is God’s character as the Unconditioned. 

Accordingly, Tillich distinguishes between what he calls the ontic 
and the ontological concept of God. The ontic definition of God is: 
“God is a reality exceeding the ordinary reality with respect to power 
and value, to which man has personal relationships according to the 
character of his God.” The ontological definition makes God “the 
Unconditioned of being and of what ought to be, the foundation and 
the ‘beyond’ of all that is conditioned.” Nearly the entire structure of 
modern theology, including the whole of nineteenth century liberal 
theism, is set in the ontic framework. As pointers toward the nature 
of God and as convenient aids to religious worship and service, the 
ontic pattern is not erroneous. But as a systematic philosophy of reli- 
gion, it falls into the error of making symbolism into literal truth, and 
therefore it obscures the truth. All attempts to answer the unanswer- 
able problems of a philosophy of religion (which in their course create 
theodicies which are blasphemous) root in this tendency to take the 
ontic interpretation as if it were ontological fact. As good poetry is 
poor science, so is good phenomenology poor ontology. 

All attempts to prove God’s existence by argument fall down from 
the fact that they proceed from ontic premises. God’s existence needs 
no defense by argument if it is recognized that apart from the presence 
of Unconditioned Being in all particular being, there would be no 
existence at all, and therefore nothing for us either to experience or 
talk about. Questions about the attributes of God—with the corre- 
sponding answers which make him good, loving, wise, omnipotent, 
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omniscient or eternal—are not irrelevant since they have to do with 
the symbols under which man must frame his picture of God. But to 
suppose that these attributes give an adequate representation of God 
is to mistake picture for reality. The alternative is, with the mystic, 
to grasp by intuitive awareness the unconditioned Reality of God, and 
then—as cautiously as we can—attempt to state in philosophical 
language that which in its ultimate nature is ineffable. 

All our knowledge of God is in symbols. But this is not to say that 
all our knowledge is unreliable. A sign can be changed and something 
else substituted: a symbol cannot. The symbols of Hebrew-Christian 
faith—particularly those symbols which relate to creation, wrath and 
salvation—are indispensable symbols. God is the Creator, Judge and 
Redeemer of men, though it is no super-person who creates, judges 
and redeems, but the ultimate ground of being. 

Of all the symbols through which we have knowledge of God 
though imperfectly, that by which we know him most perfectly is 
Christ. Christ is the center of history for he is the perfect ontic sym- 
bol, the “fullness of the Godhead.” The Holy Spirit is the dynamic 
life principle, the Gezst of God moving throughout history. Without 
the Trinity there is no understanding of the manifestation of the Un- 
conditioned within the conditioned, of the Word which was made 
flesh, the light which shone in darkness. 


Ill 


It is difficult for the American mind to envisage what Tillich means 
by the abyss. It almost inevitably connotes—if not hell—at least a 
yawning chasm from which one must keep a safe distance. But to 
fear the abyss is waste energy, for we are already in it! The abyss is 
the inexhaustible basis of all being, whether good or evil. The term 
comes from Jacob Béhme, whom Tillich follows in his mysticism. 
Sometimes he uses “depth” for the divine inexhaustibility and “abyss” 
for the possibility of the demonic. But it is an essential element in 
Tillich’s position that good and evil have a common root. Hence, the 
term abyss applies to both good and evil to connote the bottomless 
base from which all that exists comes into being. 

One of the most suggestive essays in The Interpretation of History 
is that which deals with the demonic. This word is not a new one in 
American diction, for it has been popularized by Reinhold Niebuhr 
and is used uncritically by many. It denotes the antithesis of the 
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divine, but also—contrary to popular usage—the antithesis of the 
satanic. In Tillich’s terminology, the divine is the positive creative 
ground of existence which imparts meaning to life; the satanic is the 
negative, destructive principle inimical to all meaning. The satanic 
has a conceptual but not a metaphysical existence, for there is never 
complete negation of meaning. The demonic is the eternal tension 
between the form-creating and form-destroying elements of existence. 
Its metaphysical roots are in the divine, since God is the uncondi- 
tioned ground of all being. Yet the demonic elements in life are those 
which move toward the disintegration of meaning rather than toward 
its creation. (It is necessary to speak of meaning rather than of value, 
for Tillich rejects the entire value-philosophy as setting up too sharp 
an antithesis between value and reality.) The rootage of the demonic 
in the divine means, phenomenologically, that there is never a clear 
cleavage to be drawn between them, and metaphysically, that God 
must have a “dark nature” within him, an aspect of the divine being 
which the Hebrew prophets grasped when they spoke of a God of 
wrath. 

Illustrations of the demonic are manifold. In primitive art there is 
ugliness in the distorted representation of the organs of sex and the 
organs of the will to power (hands, feet, teeth and eyes), yet behind 
these distortions magnificent vitality is manifest. What is thus por- 
trayed in art is found in life in its entire range. Throughout history 
one finds holy demonries—the interplay of divine and satanic elements 
in the religious sanctification of the sex impulse, of acquisitiveness, of 
the craving for prestige and the will to power. The Christian church 
as an institution is no exception to this mixing of good with evil under 
guise of sanctity. Such holy demonries, like Kronus eating his own 
children, create and at the same time destroy. Viewed in this setting, 
the stories of demoniac possession in the Gospels become more than a 
first century fancy—for the demons which wrecked life could never- 
theless recognize Christ as the Son of God. 

In current society, capitalism and nationalism, the acts of nazi 
Germany or of Japanese military aggression, might be cited as in- 
stances of the demonic. Were they wholly satanic they could not exist, 
for they make their way by virtue of the fact that they are conserving 
real values of physical existence or national culture in one group at 
the expense of the corresponding values in another, exalting within 
the dominant group a Nietzschean set of values at the expense of the 
Christian. Demonries never wholly destroy and crush; the insidious- 
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ness of their power lies in the fact that at the same time they nourish 
and destroy, create and crush. Demonry, which is “the form-destroy- 
ing eruption of the creative basis of things,” is clearly more dangerous 
than a hypothetically satanic eruption would be, for the latter is 
prevented by its inherent self-destructiveness from coming into being. 
To cite an illustration for which I do not claim Professor Tillich’s 
authority, the Hitler who considers himself the God-given savior of 
Germany and Austria, precisely because he is in some respects such a 
savior is a greater menace than the devil at which Martin Luther is 
reputed to have thrown the ink-bottle. 

It is evident that this theory of the demonic has important historical 
and ethical implications. It substantiates Reinhold Niebuhr’s thesis 
(constantly reiterated but seldom understood) that sin is so permeat- 
ing a characteristic of human life that even the most religious person 
is never wholly free from it, that sin appears in its most insidious 
form when man cloaks his arrogance and self-will in religious robes 
and tries to make himself God. But what bearing has the presence of 
the demonic on the nature of God? 

Professor Tillich has not, so far as I know, very clearly answered 
this question in any of his writings. He does not evade the issue that 
if God is the unconditioned ground of all being, he is the ground of 
the demonic. “Form of being and inexhaustibility of being belong to- 
gether. Their unity in the depth of essential nature is the divine, their 
separation in existence, the relatively independent eruption of the 
‘abyss’ in things, is the demonic. . . . In the demonic . . . the divine, 
the unity of bottom and abyss, of form and consumption of form, is 
still contained.” How there can be within the divine a “relatively 
independent eruption of the abyss” is a crucial point which is not 
clear to me. 

It is, however, clear that Professor Tillich rejects outright the ordi- 
nary theodicies which start from ontic presuppositions. Assuming that 
God is a personal being who wills the good, one is forced into one of 
three alternatives: (1) to deny the existence of evil, (2) to hold that 
either by a general providence or by many special providences, God 
wills the existence of evil that a greater good may come of it, or (3) 
to make God limited in power, placing some of the world’s evil out- 
side of his control. The first is the procedure of Christian Science 
and some forms of personalistic pantheism, the second of ordinary 
liberal theism, and the third of the proponents of a finite God. Tillich 
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From the ontological standpoint Tillich believes that the dilemma 
of God’s omnipotence and goodness may be avoided, for omnipotence 
and goodness are themselves only ontic symbols rather than descrip- 
tions of the real nature of God. Omnipotence is not a metaphysical 
attribute of God; it is a name for the empirical fact that in religious 
experience man’s “embarrassment of acting” is paradoxically over- 
come. God is not good, as another existential being might be consid- 
ered to be good or evil; rather, God is the Good. Providence is not a 
matter of miracle or invention in man’s behalf; it is a name for the 
fact that through religious commitment to divine grace one finds 
Trotz—a faith which can be fulfilled “‘in spite of” anything. Since in 
Christ the Unconditioned and concrete ontic reality are joined, there 
is in Christ not only a revelation of the depths of God’s nature but 
also a saving power by which to overcome the abyss of evil. 


IV 


Professor Brightman’s concept of the Given may profitably be com- 
pared with this doctrine of the abyss; for it places the source of evil 
within the divine as Tillich does, but with important differences. The 
classic statement of its meaning is in The Problem of God: “There is 
in God’s very nature something which makes the effort and pain of 
life necessary. There is within him, in addition to his reason and his 
active creative will, a passive element which enters into every one of 
his conscious states, as sensation, instinct and impulse enter into ours, 
and constitutes a problem for him. This element we call the Given. 
The evils of life and the delays in the attainment of value, in so far as 
they come from God and not from human freedom, are thus due to 
his nature, yet not wholly to his deliberate choice. His will and reason 
acting on the Given produce the world and achieve value in it.” 

A more exact definition of God is found in Personality and Religion: 
“God is an eternal conscious personal Spirit, infinite in duration, self- 
existent, limited only by the eternal reason and content of his own 
personality and, of course, by such conditions as he voluntarily im- 
poses upon himself.” 

Both Brightman and Tillich recognize the presence of evil in the 
world as a destructive force which must be acknowledged, its reality 
being neither denied nor explained away. In this sense both are reli- 
gious realists. Both repudiate dualism, finding the roots of evil in 
God and not in Satan or a self-existent physical universe. Both men 
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have a religious world view, or to use Tillich’s phrase a “theonomous 
metaphysics.” Both men preach and practice the Christian religion— 
not simply religion in general. 

Yet two may walk together without having agreed! Brightman’s 
view is set squarely in the ontic rather than the ontological frame- 
work. The descriptive adjectives he applies to God, “eternal,” “con- 
scious,” “personal,” “infinite in duration,” “limited,” are attributes 
which in Tillich’s view cannot be taken as literal descriptions. (“Self- 
existent’ I take to be practically synonymous with “unconditioned.”) 
Professor Brightman denies the distinction between the ontic and the 
ontological, and therefore claims for these predicates the status of 
ontological applicability. His God is not only personal, but a Person. 
This to Tillich is to make God a being among other beings, and thus 
to blaspheme him. To argue from what man is to what God must be 
is to overlook the basic fact that the Unconditioned cannot be reached 
through the categories of the conditioned. As well might one attempt 
to explain human personality in terms of the structure of the physical 
organism and its behavior, as to attempt to explain the nature of God 
in terms of human personality. 

A further difference appears in the use made of Hebrew-Christian 
tradition. Personalism, like the rest of liberal theism when its eyes are 
open, is too astute to consider such terms as “King,” “Judge” and 
“Father,” to be literal descriptions of God. It takes them, however, 
as symbolic descriptions of a literal person, a God whose actual char- 
acter is described through them. Tillich regards these terms as neces- 
sary, but necessarily inadequate, symbols for what cannot be de- 
scribed. This does not mean that he disregards the biblical founda- 
tions of Christian thought; for his philosophy of history is derived 
mainly from the prophets and, as was noted earlier, he regards Christ 
as the center of history, the only true meeting-point of the ontic and 
the ontological. 

Tillich’s theory of physical nature is dynamic, as the personalistic 
theory is, but in such a different way that there is scarcely any meet- 
ing-ground for comparison. To personalism nature is the eternal 
activity of God, and therefore its reality consists in its being an aspect 
of the conscious experience of God. In Tillich’s thought, nature is 
interpreted through the categories of history. These are freedom and 
fate, paradoxically interrelated. Creation to Tillich is not a matter of 
God’s making something. The ontic approach, he believes, prompts 
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us to ask such unanswerable question as: What was time before time 
began? Did God create ex nihilo? Why did God make this kind of 
world if he could have made a better one? Yet creation, like provi- 
dence, may be understood in terms of man’s experience. In our 
strangeness we find a paradoxical unity beyond our world, in our lone- 
liness a paradoxical community, in our uncertainty a paradoxical 
meaning, in our frustration a paradoxical power to act. This is not 
to analyze, it is to discover, the God in whom we live. 

A final point of difference between Tillich’s and Brightman’s 
thought is epistemological, and is therefore primary from the stand- 
point of method. One cannot linger long in the atmosphere of Union 
Seminary without hearing much of “paradoxes,” “dialectics,” and 
“tensions.” While Reinhold Niebuhr is the efficient cause of much of 
this diction, Tillich is its unmoved mover. At Boston University the 
keyword to truth is “coherence.” Paradox and coherence make 
strange bedfellows. Eventually they nudge each other out into the - 
cold, for each claims the bed by right of prior possession. 


Vv 


My own thought has so long followed an ontic pattern that I can- 
not readily get a pou sto from which to evaluate Tillich’s position. I 
shall attempt, however, to suggest a few points in which I find myself 
drawn toward or away from his position. 

I agree with Tillich in refusing to call God a person. To say that 
God is personal does not seem to me to be blasphemous, to speak of 
him as a person does. When I analyze this distinction, I find its roots 
in the difference between symbolic and literal truth. To say that God 
is personal means that we have a partial and fragmentary knowledge 
of his nature through the categories of human personality. It is to 
admit that we “see through a glass darkly,” though as far as we can 
see he is like personality. To call him a person is to make a literal 
statement. If he is a person as we are persons, he is not God. If he is 
not, why call him a person? The term involves either incoherence or 
presumption. 

On the other hand, I am equally dissatisfied with Tillich’s term, 
the Unconditioned, and with the “cloud of unknowing” which seems 
to me to surround it. It is too quality-less, and does not even have the 
affirmative values of the ens perfectissimum of the ontological argu- 
ment. Though we have a useful set of symbols, if God himself does 
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not possess literal attributes which are knowable, how can we know 
that these symbols are not the construct of our human imaginings, 
and therefore not simply inadequate but false? 

This problem becomes particularly acute with reference to biblical 
symbolism, since Christian faith is built upon it. It is no refutation of 
Tillich’s position to say that the prophets and Jesus did not call God 
“the Unconditioned,” for they spoke the language of religious experi- 
ence and not of philosophical analysis. But the crucial question is 
whether they intended by their symbolism to convey literal truth 
about the nature of God. I cannot escape the conclusion that they 
did. Otherwise they would have had no reason to speak. To call God 
“Creator of the ends of the earth” or “our Father” is meaningless 
unless God is what creation and fatherhood symbolize. It appears to 
me illegitimate for Tillich to erect a philosophy of history on prophet- 
ism unless the prophetic concept of God is in essential aspects a true 
concept, as it seems also illegitimate to make Christ the center of his- 
tory unless we have sufficient factual knowledge about the historical 
Jesus to assure us of the fitness of ascribing to Christ this centrality. 

Not only in regard to God, but man’s approach to God, I find my- 
self both attracted and disturbed by Tillich’s view. It is not philo- 
sophical speculation but the mystic’s vision and the claims of practical 
religious experience which are our primary avenues to God. To dis- 
cuss theology apart from Christology is, if not futile, at least inade- 
quate. A recognition of the validity of myth, not as fiction, but as 
symbolism for supra-rational truth, is indispensable. Paradox has its 
place. Yet its place is easily abused, and when it is invoked to curtail 
the quest for reasoned answers to our eternal—albeit pedestrian— 
problems, I suspect it. 

My metaphysical position, stated in The Recovery of Ideals, is 
shamelessly ontic. It is monistic in its foundations and fruition, dual- 
istic in a qualified though not ultimate sense in its theory of God’s 
relation to the world. With the personalists I regard nature as the 
eternal activity of God. But I do not equate it with an aspect of God’s 
consciousness. Both human and physical nature are the product of 
God’s creative will, and in both there is an interweaving of what Til- 
lich calls freedom and fate, though to escape panpsychism I prefer to 
use the terms spontaneity and order for physical nature. God wills 
the existence of nature, but not all the juxtapositions of circumstance 
which arise within the given, uncreated structure of possibilities. God 
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is limited, therefore, both by human wills and the element of chance 
which emerges within nature and history. There are some circum- 
stances which God cannot prevent, but there are none which cannot 
be transcended through God’s limitless power to enable men to tri- 
umph over tragedy. 

The theory thus briefly outlined comes out just where Tillich’s and 
Brightman’s do—in man’s capacity to draw upon the inexhaustible 
resources of God for personal mastery over the demonic forces which 
assail him. Whether evil is regarded as emerging from the abyss of the 
Unconditioned, from the Given within the divine Person, or from 
recalcitrant factors within a world created by a God whom we sym- 
bolize under the guise of personality, the road to its mastery is through 
the assurance that “He hath made us, and not we ourselves.” Any 
attempt at solution which faces toward the emptiness of cynicism or 
the presumption of human self-confidence is defeated by life’s evi- 
dences. Any truly theonomous world view, whether it makes its way 
by the incisive but sometimes deceptive route of logical coherence or 
by the more subtle route of paradox, reveals to the searching spirit 
the inexhaustible depths and the dependable basis of our being. 


Gaep-- Bo 


A PIONEER OF THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 
By ARMISTEAD MASON LEE 


U = recently the expression “Christian Socialism’? would 


have appeared to the average Christian a “straining after 

paradox” or perhaps an unseemly attempt to gain notoriety. 
Frederick Dennison Maurice was a Christian socialist, and it is owing 
in no small part to his influence that Protestantism is beginning at last 
to awaken to its social obligations. 


I 


The year 1848 was eventful all over Europe, and even tranquil 
England was beginning to feel itself on the brink of revolution. The 
significance of the many European upheavals and the great Chartist 
movement, now approaching its pathetic climax in London, deeply 
impressed the sensitive mind of the forty-two year old professor of 
divinity at King’s College, London, and he did not fail to call the 
attention of his students or of the benchers who crowded to hear 
him at Lincoln’s Inn to the tremendous implications of these events. 
In March his friend John M. Ludlow, who had gone to Paris filled 
with the idea of organizing a society, La Fraternité Chrétienne, wrote 
to him that socialism was taking a tremendous hold upon the people. 
It was appealing, he wrote, to the nobler instincts of men, and for 
just that reason it must be Christianized. On Ludlow’s return, Maur- 
ice wrote urgently for him to come to his house. He dissuaded his 
friend from devoting his energies to the cause of Christianizing 
France. “Are we not atheistic?” he wrote. “Is not our Christianity 
semi-atheistic? We have theories of sin, of justification, of apostolic 
succession; schemes of divinity, Protestant, Romish, semi-Romish, 
Anglican, Dissenting. But where is God in them all? Not first at 
least; not a Father.” 

In early April the Chartist leaders brought up their great petition 
of five million names to London. In the fever of the time all of re- 
spectable London prepared to defend the city against possible vio- 
lence. Charles Kingsley, whose friendship with Maurice was fast 
ripening, hurried up to London, intensely excited and sympathetic 
with the Chartist cause. At the home of Maurice he met Ludlow, 
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with whom he ventured out in the pouring rain to the monster meet- 
ing at Kennington Common on April to. Maurice’s own intense sym- 
pathy for the cause was tempered with a firm conviction that the 
people were being deluded into loyalty to a formula. It was cer- 
tainly a shock to learn that this champion of the rights of labor 
should have volunteered as a special deputy along with two hundred 
thousand other Londoners who were apprehensive of the “physical 
force Chartists.”” But to Maurice there could have been no greater 
disaster than for a disorganized mob to gain some sort of domination 
by force. The lesson of the French Revolution was never to be for- 
gotten. The Chartists must themselves be protected from their own 
dynamite. This was no inconsistency in faith, no instinctive assertion 
of class loyalty. His whole ideology was coherent and logical. 

Returned to the quarters of Maurice, whose cough had prevented 
his accompanying them to witness the fiasco, Kingsley and Ludlow 
were aflame with remorse and pity for the great anguished heart of 
laboring England, whose blundering gesture they had just witnessed. 
Something must be done for them. The city was tense; violence 
might flare out anywhere. Well, one thing could be done on the spot. 
Into the early hours of the morning they worked on their posters, 
declaring to the Chartists: “Almighty God and Jesus Christ, the 
Poor Man who died for poor men, will bring freedom for you, though 
all the Mammonites in the world are against you”—these words 
were Kingsley’s, obviously; they breathe his flaming zeal, his con- 
tempt for Cobden-Bright laissez faire—‘of all the narrow, hypo- 
critical, anarchic, atheistic. . . .” It was a time when strong words ~ 
were justified. Maurice, however, was restrained by an overpower- 
ing humility from uttering such blunt words as this. He did not at- 
tempt to dampen the ardor of his friends but to temper it with cool 
reasoning. What practical methods must they adopt? 

Ludlow, the practical thinker, the most qualified economist of them 
all, suggested starting a paper under the editorship of Maurice. They 
would all help ; Kingsley, at the suggestion of Maurice, agreed to write 
letters from the country, signed anonymously by “Parson Lot.” They 
would contain a frank confession of the failure of the church to 
meet the present needs of the people and a protest against turning 
the Bible “into a book for keeping the poor in order.” On May 6 the 
first number appeared in the bookshops and was purchased for a 
penny. Its prospectus announced that the editors would treat “with 
those questions which are most occupying our countrymen at the 
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present moment, such as the extension of the suffrage, the relation 
of the capitalist to the laborer, what a government can or cannot do 
to find work or pay for the poor.” And then, shortly afterwards, 
comes a sentence which reveals the very soul of Maurice: “To speak 
of these questions calmly is a duty; to speak of them coldly is a 
a 

In the issues that followed, the editor and his assistants gently 
suggested that after all the Charter was only a formula, and made 
quite clear that the root of the problem lay far deeper than that. 
For in this sense of the word, Maurice was far more radical than 
Marx. Men could not be treated as mere automatons or as mere 
constituents of great, self-determining classes. The root of the mat- 
ter was to be found in individual human relationships. Tories, Whigs, 
Radicals and Chartists had each of them an admixture of idealism 
with baseness. To offend the idealism of an opposing class was to 
end in chaos. No good could result if the methods employed were 
base or violent. And this from a man with just as thorough a knowl- 
edge of history and just as objective a point of view as the young 
German Jew who was in that very same year writing the “Com- 
munist Manifesto.” It is true that Maurice at this time seemed 
still to be groping for the right answer. It was not his intention to 
dissipate the energies of the irate Chartists by befuddling their 
thought, but he did feel it essential that they clear their minds of 
formulas, that they qualify their faith in the panaceas which had been 
handed them by such leaders as Lovett and O’Connor. “How many 
honest men in England believe that the People’s Charter will make 
men honest?” he asked. ‘Even Socialism could be a fetish and would 
certainly end in stoppage and collision if misdirected.” 

“Tt is a deadly idolatry,” he wrote in one of his editorials, “the 
idolatry of a political or social mechanism; literally not less senseless 
than if a man were to fall down and worship a steam-engine.” He 
was very chary of the attitude which would treat social mechanics 
as it would material. It was this error which was to him the great 
mistake of the new poor law, and he represents the victims of its 
harsh impersonality as murmuring: “We are living creatures, like 
yourselves, not mere units in a reckoning; we are fellow creatures, 
to be loved, and not savage beasts, to be ruled by fear; if we are 
ignorant, we are to be taught; if we are evil, we are to be reformed ; 
if we are godless, we are to be shown that we have a God and a 


Father.” 
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The magazine continued through seventeen issues. In it there 
appeared articles on the revolutions abroad, discussions of such mat- 
ters as taxation, health, the suffrage, popular education, the poor law, 
emigration, the corn laws, rural problems, “Mobs and their Raw 
Material,” and the like. A favorite form for both Kingsley and 
Maurice was the dialogue, as “between a French Propagandist, an 
English Laborer, and the Editor,” or “between a Templar, a Silk- 
mercer, a Coal-whipper, and myself.” The editorial in the last issue 
is especially noteworthy, for it shows how far Maurice had by this 
time advanced towards socialism. It is entitled, “The Great Partner- 
ship,” and as its name suggests, it treats of the social obligations as- 
sumed by men when they first decided to live collectively, or in 
“society.” The very existence of the modern word “socialism,” re- 
ferring as it does to these obligations, proves that they had been for- 
gotten by “society” and that we needed to be reminded of them. 

Selling at a penny a copy, the magazine did not cover expenses of 
printing and had to be discontinued. But had it failed? It had at- 
tained in that limited time a circulation of two thousand. It had clar- 
ified the thinking of many of the Chartist leaders and was perhaps 
not a little responsible for the absence of violence during those tense 
months. Furthermore, it had certainly revived the faith of many 
workers who had begun to regard the church as the tool of the voting 
classes and the Bible as “a book to keep the poor in order.” And 
finally, it had gathered around the person of Maurice a band of 
loyal disciples, most of them young, who were devoted to the ameliora- 
tion of the lot of the agricultural and industrial worker. It is in- 
teresting to note how this little group formed. Many of them were 
old pupils of Maurice; most of them were professional men—doc- 
tors, lawyers, writers, and a few clergymen. Ludlow, who was him- 
self a lawyer, describes how they approached Maurice in the fall 
of 1848 and asked if they might meet with him weekly to study the 
Bible. Most of them, Ludlow tells us, regarded it as the most im- 
portant engagement of the week. 


II 


But these young men were not to be content with mere study and 
prayer. They were cager for action, and during the next year that 
eagerness sought many channels of expression. Kingsley was writ- 
ing his powerful social novels now. Night schools were started in 
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the slums. Ludlow had become acquainted with Walter Cooper, a 
tailor and a Chartist leader, and soon he and Maurice were holding 
regular meetings with Chartists in a London alehouse. It was slow 
work, for they had to break down the instinctive class suspicion. 
But the personality which had worked such magic with university 
students and benchers had the same effect on these simple labor- 
ing men. Kingsley, writing on his return from one of these meetings, 
is overpowered by the experience of hearing Maurice. Some of the 
Chartists had been moved to tears. On occasions such as this, Maur- 
ice’s words seemed to possess a superhuman eloquence; he himself 
felt that at times he became merely a mouthpiece of thoughts which 
were not his own. And yet there was no man more suspicious than he 
of the power of oratory, and he dreaded the thought that men were 
becoming convinced by the very force of his words. His speech was 
generally very restrained, seeking to suggest thoughts rather than 
impose them. 

He was likewise chary of societies, leagues and campaigns. For 
this reason he dissuaded Ludlow from forming a “Health League” 
(inspired by recent studies of the wretched health conditions of the 
London poor). There were too many “leagues” at large now; most 
of them would die of inanition. But he did propose to do something 
very practical, working in cooperation with King’s College Hospital 
and Chartist leaders for the extremely poor section in the very vicinity 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Not a new “league,” but rather a practical effort to 
do some good in his own neighborhood through organizations al- 
ready in existence, trusting that it would be emulated elsewhere. 

There were so many schemes and schemers in those days, each 
fighting for the center of the stage and wasting its efforts in disparage- 
ment of rival schemes. Thus, the revelation of the condition of the 
needlewomen made in “London Labour and the London Poor” 
seemed to Sidney Herbert and Lord Ashley to demonstrate the need 
for colonization. This brought a counterblast from those who re- 
garded their own particular panacea as the only possible solution. 
In this regard Maurice wrote, in rather a nettled frame of mind, a 
letter to Ludlow urging that they should not waste time stepping 
on people’s toes. (He seemed to hear the chatter of conflicting diag- 
nosticians: “Ten grains of calomel.’ “No, bleed! bleed!” “Fool! 
Mesmerism is the only thing.” “How dare you say so?” “There is 
Hydropathy; there is Homoeopathy.” “Thank you, doctors, one 
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and all. You may draw the curtain. The patient is dead.”) They 
could all work together in a sort of rude harmony if they but once 
began. 

He was beginning to feel that he could not belong to any school 
or party now. The pettiness of both the Newmanites and the Evan- 
gelicals had disgusted him with both groups. It is not surprising, 
then, that he heartily entered into the plan of Ludlow and some of 
his Chartist friends, to organize cooperative workshops. Kingsley had 
been particularly concerned with the condition of the tailoring 
industry. The dynamite packed into his little tract, “Cheap Clothes 
and Nasty,” had not been without its effect. It left a deep inwpression 
on Maurice, and in January of 1850 he could write to Kingsley: 
“Competition is put forth as the law of the universe. This is a lie. 
The time has come for us to declare it is a lie by word and deed. I 
see no way but associating for work instead of for strikes.” His plan 
for a tailors’ association was not to be in defiance of the old idea of 
the employer-employee relationship: “it is no old position that we are 
contending with, but an accursed new one, the product of a hateful, 
devilish theory that must be fought with to the death’’—this is strong 
language for Maurice; Kingsley’s study of the sweatshops must 
have been just laid down. 

The friends now included in their number that burly cricketer, 
Thomas Hughes (author of Tom Brown’s School Days), with his 
Rugby tradition and his appealing message of “muscular Christian- 
ity.” There were also Sully and Le Chevalier with their experience 
with French socialist experiments. It was inevitable that with this 
tendency among the leaders and the growing eagerness of the Chart- 
ists and other workingmen in the group to form some sort of associa- 
tion a cooperative workshop should be set up that very winter. It 
was a tailors’ association, under the direction of Walter Cooper. Im- 
mediately other groups appealed for aid in setting up shops of their 
own. ‘To answer this need, the friends formed what they called “The 
Council for the Promotion of Workingmens’ Associations.” Some 
seventeen such workshops sprouted up all over the city. There were 
many mistakes in administration. Sully in particular was aware of 
inefficiency and in some cases dishonesty in the management of many 
of them, and he proposed a sort of dictatorial central control board 
to whip them into line. The fervor of Maurice’s rejection of this 
scheme was somewhat startling to his friends. But, as he writes Lud- 
low, such a scheme was a contradiction of all that he had ever taught ; 
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it was the assertion of what he believed to be a lie, that the con- 
flicting elements in human society can be reconciled by the imposition 
of a man-made superstructure. 

This dispute reveals the essential cleavages in the group. The 
name “Christian Socialism,” as the fifth of the tracts to be published 
coincidentally with the organization of producers’ cooperatives, had 
been of Maurice’s own choice. They would not give the die-hards an 
opportunity to proclaim that their scheme was nothing but socialism 
in disguise, nor would they allow the socialists to retort: “You want 
to thrust in ever so much priestcraft under a good revolutionary 
name.” The group of friends were branded as Christian Social- 
ists. J. F. Maurice, the son and biographer of Frederick Dennison 
Maurice, describes them as falling into three categories: those whose 
primary interest was the efficient operation of the then existing work- 
shops (Sully, who had the most direct contact with them, would be 
typical) ; those, called by the writer “Christian Socialists par excel- 
lence,” who envisioned a complete reorganization of society on Chris- 
tian principles; and finally, those, such as Maurice himself, who were 
principally interested in reconciling Socialists to Christianity and who 
felt that the unreligious aspects of Owenism and French socialism 
were accidental, brought about by a contempt for the nominal Chris- 
tians’ neglect of actualities. It was the conflict between the first and 
the third of these groups (not that they were at all distinctly divided) 
which was represented in the dispute over the central board. As might 
be expected, it was finally decided to follow Maurice. The “Council 
of Promoters” would continue in its present capacity, touring Eng- 
land and popularizing the idea of association. A central board was 
organized, but it was to be made up of the managers of the various 
workshops, and they would confine themselves to business matters, 
discussing their problems of management but not exercising arbitrary 
powers over the constituent groups. 


wi® 


It is hardly worth while to analyze the attacks which now broke 
upon the determined little group. Led by Holyoake, the editor of the 
antireligious publication, The Reasoner, the cry was taken up by the 
Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, the Record and other 
publications of Evangelical and nonconformist sympathies. The 
broadsides were grossly unfair, since most of the writers, such as Mr. 
Croker (whose bitter calumny in the pages of the Quarterly, inspired 
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by a personal grudge, met with the disgust of most cultivated people, 
beginning with the editor himself), were perfectly aware that their 
misstatements and misrepresentations could not be answered, as 
jittery publishers were refusing to sell the tracts, and the new maga- 
zine, The Christian Socialist, was getting but a small hearing. The 
attacks all assumed that socialism was the great curse of the age and 
that any movement that hinted of it, even if it were primarily Chris- 
tian, was all the more deadly for its specious appearance. One is re- 
minded of the American Mrs. Dilling’s epic, The Red Network, 
which, like Croker’s screaming article, lists in the same category all 
prominent men to the left of the Tory. It was generally assumed 
that Maurice was but trying to sugar-coat Owen and Fourier for the 
English upper classes. Well fed economists mightily bestirred them- 
selves to reiterate that equal wages compelled the industrious to sup- 
port the indolent, assuming (falsely, as it happened) that such was 
the system of payment in the new cooperative workshops. 

Coming years were to vindicate Maurice far better than refuta- 
tions would have done. Already churchmen and members of Parlia- 
ment were being persuaded. The Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act of June, 1853, removed the legal restrictions and gave a great 
impetus to the forming of cooperatives. A second General Congress 
of Cooperatives met in the following August, presided over by Maur- 
ice himself. It adopted his three principles, which are in the consti- 
tution of the great General Cooperative Union to this day: ‘“‘(1) that 
human society is a body consisting of many members, not warring 
atoms; (2) that the true workmen must be fellow workers, not rivals; 
and (3) that a principle of justice, not selfishness must govern ex- 
changes.” The cooperative movement began to concentrate more 
on the consumers’ than the producers’ associations, and its efficiency 
and saneness won it wide support. By the time of Maurice’s death in 
1871, the victory had been completely won, and all Englishmen (ex- 
cept the independent retailers) acclaimed the movement. 

: But back in 1851, the ground had not yet been won, and the prin- 
cipal of King’s College, Dr. Jelf, together with his aristocratic coun- 
cil, was reading in dismay the article of the agitated Mr. Croker 
which denounced the college for harboring a revolutionary. Jelf’s 
first letter on the subject to Maurice bluntly requested that either he 
renounce his connection with Kingsley or Kingsley sever his alleged 
connection with Holyoake’s anti-Christian (a false accusation) mag- 
azine, The Leader. Just three links, Dr. Jelf explained, would con- 
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nect King’s College to Tom Paine. The reply of Maurice was cou- 
rageous and straightforward. He refused to resign his chair under 
a storm of misrepresentation. “Should the council see fit,’ he wrote, 
“to decree that I should cease to aid the efforts of those friends who 
_are striving to improve the physical and moral condition of the work- 
ingmen, or cease to remain a professor in the college, I shall, without a 
moment’s hesitation, take the latter alternative.” Obviously this tack 
would not serve the purpose of Dr. Jelf. Two years later he secured 
Maurice’s dismissal on the grounds of disbelief in the eternal torture 
of the damned. It was all very petty; the well meaning principal, 
who had hoped to avoid what he deemed unfavorable notoriety 
for the college, found that he had stirred up a great wave of sym- 
pathy for Maurice. 

One cannot but be convinced of the thesis of Maurice’s son that 
the real opposition came not from people who were ignorant of the 
true nature of the man’s teachings or of the cooperative movement 
but from men who understood it very well and chose to obfuscate 
the whole issue. There could be no greater proof of the need for a 
revitalized Christianity than the fact that such selfish interests pre- 
tended to be champions of religious orthodoxy. 


IV 


What was the essence of this message of Maurice? The complete 
system was deductive, being premised on an absolute belief in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. It could not have 
changed much, but some development surely took place in those 
years when, after his dismissal from King’s College, he was organ- 
izing and leading the Workingmen’s College. To find the most per- 
fect expression of his theories of political and social morality it is best 
to turn to some of his essays after his election in 1866 to the chair of 
the Knightsbridge professorship in “Casuistry, Moral Philosophy and 
Moral Theology” at Cambridge. 

In a series of lectures on “Social Morality,” he traces through 
the teachings of various social moralists—Hobbes, Bentham, Hume, 
Comte—the lesson which he had grasped for the most part intuitively, 
but which was overwhelmingly confirmed by his vast knowledge of 
world history. 

There is something of Ruskin’s fire in these lectures. We are re- 
minded of “Traffic” in sentences such as this: “We are worshipping 
bullying, cheating, corrupting gods!” It was the same protest as that 
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of Arnold, Pater and the aesthetes, but it burst from a far deeper 
passion than a fastidious contempt for Philistines. His was the 
ardor of a missionary confronted with widespread idolatry. Discard 
Christian theology if you choose, he said, but you must have some sort 
of theology. The man without a conviction of a benevolent creative 
force in the universe is obsessed with the evil abroad in it, terribly 
aware of the evil in himself, and he projects the viciousness latent 
in all men to the cosmos. This faithlessness, which has blossomed 
under the very aegis of the church, has been expressed by a recur- 
rent wish to be saved from the Creator instead of by him. The doc- 
trine that Christ’s death served to change the will of God was utterly 
repugnant to Maurice. It was all a hangover from the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he felt, which tried to show that the apostles didn’t really mean 
that this message was for all ages. But a new thirteenth century re- 
vival was on foot now, a recapturing of the true meaning of the early 
church. Protestantism was a continuing process; a new reformation 
was required now, a protest against the deification of the apostolic 
succession, of dogma, of the Bible itself. 

And this insistence on keeping God in the center of the picture 
was not restricted to theology. Maurice insisted that there could be 
no departmentalizing of theology, that God should be acknowledged 
as the center of the state. It was because Abraham Lincoln pro- 
claimed this theocracy rather than mere democracy as the great 
desideratum that Maurice so admired him. Few even of his closest 
friends in the Christian Socialist group realized how literally he be- 
lieved in this principle. When, on a return to London from out of 
town, he suppressed all the copies of the young Lord Goderich’s im- 
passioned tract (to be issued in the “Christian Socialist” series) ex- 
tolling democracy as the “Duty of the Age,” not one of the whole 
group stood by him. They had all been too delighted that a young 
nobleman should show himself an ardent democrat to realize that the 
entire drift of the pamphlet was towards what Maurice called idol- 
atry. Although, by his own admission, he was “by birth, education, 
everything, a democrat,” Maurice had been driven by the mere study 
of history to the conclusion that democracy offers no guarantee against 
slavery and that in almost every case it is either premised on slavery or 
ends in it. The assertion of democracy that a few are not entitled 
to rule the many leads to the erroneous conclusion that the unregen- 
erate multitude are wise enough to rule themselves. Maurice had a 
great dread of numbers as such. The fact that five million distracted 
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sufferers signed the Charter was the greatest argument against it. 
Workers in association, imbued with the spirit of cooperation and 
organization, they were the hope of the lower classes. But given a 
monarchy and an aristocracy to begin with, social salvation lay in 
disseminating this spirit throughout all society. The regenerative 
process might be discouragingly slow, but any other policy would 
but pave the way for another military despotism. 

As for the church, it should neither become a powerful and dom- 
ineering state, nor should it be subservient to the secular government. 
In a series of letters to the Daily News in 1868, while a new Parlia- 
ment was being elected to decide the fate of the Irish Church, Maur- 
ice wrote: “What I mean by the union of church and state is the 
cooperation of spirit with law; the abandonment of the attempt to 
put one for the other, or to dispense with either.” One example 
from history is sufficient to demonstrate what he meant: the sacrilege 
involved in the confiscation under Henry VIII of the church lands 
was not that he diverted them from “religious” to “secular” uses, for 
this division between the “religious” and the “secular” denies to God 
the greater part of his universe. The real sacrilege—the sin against 
God— was that private nobles and their families robbed property that 
had formerly been devoted to the service of the nation. It is the func- 
tion of the state to be the conservator of property and individual rights, 
while the church, on the other hand, is by its very nature communistic, 
saying to every man: “What you have is not your own; it is only lent 
you.”’ Needless to say, he regarded the Irish Church as an attempt of 
the state to force a church upon an unwilling people. Disestablish- 
ment was now necessary for the church’s own sake. 


V 


It is difficult for us to appraise Maurice today because so much of 
what he said has become the orthodoxy of liberal religion. What 
seems now to be a trifle banal, written in a meticulous and somewhat 
difficult style, was regarded by his ecclesiastical superiors as revolu- 
tionary. Marxists will search his works in vain for a reference to their 
prophet; they will despise him for Fabianism, for factitiousness, for 
supernaturalism. They will consider his support of both aristocracy 
and socialism to be equivocal and paternalistic. But they cannot 
escape the fact that his whole career was filled with uncompromising 
struggles for human freedom—battles for women’s education, for 
the admission of Jews into Parliament, for the promotion of cooper- 
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atives, for the understanding and fair treatment of trade unions, for 
the education of workers, for the abandonment of what he felt to be 
the heresy of eternal damnation. He was perhaps the most thoroughly 
misunderstood man of his day, for his extreme humility and his chari- 
ness of blunt eloquence resulted in a style of speech and writing which 
lent itself to misinterpretation by his enemies. And yet he was aston- 
ishingly consistent, and while deferring to others on details of admin- 
istration, he forced himself, despite a nature which found strife dis- 
tasteful, to take an absolutely uncompromising stand when he felt the 
issue to involve basic Christian principles. 

In 1852 and 1853 Frederick Dennison Maurice reflected sadly that 
he stood quite alone (except for a few loyal friends) in the ranks 
of the English Church. In 1860, after a decade of the most em- 
bittered attacks by the religious organs of the time, such papers as 
Trollope so aptly described, he was astonished to find himself sup- 
ported by the greater part of the church. An address thanking him 
for his great contribution to Christian thinking and to industrial rela- 
tions was signed by 332 clergymen and 487 laymen, including some of 
the most prominent men of the day, Gladstone and Tennyson among 
them. This was but a foretaste of the great wave of acclamation 
which arose from England, America and the colonies at his death 
in 1871—the greatest demonstration of grief, according to contempo- 
raries, since the death of Wellington. 

What was it that worked this miraculous change? Why did preju- 
dice and sectarian fury retreat before this gentle mystic? All seem to 
agree that his greatest influence was through personal friendship. 
Those who knew him could not but believe, for his faith was the very 
vitality and soul of him. They were compelled to reflect: “The 
thought of this man is but the articulation of his religion. To deny 
that thought, I must reject that religion.”” The man’s life tormented 
one for it was so Christlike. The editorial writer could rise up against 
him with all fury, but all the while Maurice was winning discouraged 
workmen and distracted upper classes and clergy. His effect was like 


that of steadily dripping water, but to the houses that were built upon 
sand it seemed like a raging flood. 
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MAN SAID, I AM GOD 
By EDITH LOVEJOY PIERCE 


AN said: “I am God. 
I will worship myself. 

I will raise a temple of concrete and steel, 
Of matter hewn by law. 
I will raise a temple to the glory of myself. 
It shall tower as a skycraper, 
It shall be guarded by guns. 
I will worship myself with the incense of Progress.” 


Ah, Man, alas for your temple! 

It is too rigid for life, 

It lacks the impulse to soar ; 

It stands, a monument to changeless and timeless death. 
The Spirit overleaps it in a great arc. 

A dream corrodes your edifice, 

A longing lays it low. 

Its cornerstone is planted on the quicksands of deceit. 
Tall it is, your temple, but the sky is ever above it. 
Deep are its foundations, but the earth is ever below. 
You did not make the sky ; 

You did not make the earth. 

The sky and the earth are two great millstones 
Crushing your towers, grinding them small. 

Fall down on your knees, Man the Babel-builder. 
Cry: “I am not God! 

There is an Other.” 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY AND FREEDOM 


By ARTHUR C. HEADLAM 
Tue BisHop OF GLOUCESTER 


Tis growing demand for the reunion of Christendom can be 
justified on grounds both practical and doctrinal. Whether we 
look at our religious life at home, or the international situation 
abroad, or the missionary work of the church, we cannot doubt that 
the power of Christianity is weakened and its influence impaired by 
its internal divisions. The Christian church should be the great inter- 
nationale, binding the nations of the world together, fusing and soften- 
ing the harsh claims of nationalism. But often in the past, even still 
in the present, a divided Christianity exacerbates national prejudices 
and forms a barrier to the friendship of nations. It is obvious also 
that the Christian church can hardly hope to win the world to Christ 
unless it presents a united front to the non-Christian world. Equally 
indisputable is the fact that disunion obscures the Christian ideal. For 
the Christian ideal is brotherhood, and what becomes of brotherhood 
in religious bodies, which deny to other Christian groups the right to 
be a part of the church or even to be called Christian, and which put 
in the forefront of their religious life just those particular doctrines 
which are a sign of their disunion? It is only in a united church that 
the Christian ideal of the brotherhood of mankind in Christ can be 
attained. 

How can we gain this unity? To answer that question, I should 
like to outline a policy of reunion as I have worked it out for myself 
during the last fifty years. I do not do so with any presumption of 
my own infallibility, but only because when a problem is set, it can 
be solved best if each person puts forward his own solution and leaves 
to the corporate mind of the church the task of assimilating whatever 
truth may be in his ideas. 


I 


Tt is necessary, first, that we should believe wholeheartedly in the 
Christian ideal of “one holy catholic and apostolic church.” That is 
an essential article of the Christian faith, and our divisions are largely 
due to the fact that since the Reformation—impelled no doubt by 
unworthy presentations of the ideal—a large part of the Christian 
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word has ceased to believe in or to be interested in a catholic church. 
Religion has become individualistic. 

But as I read it, the Christian religion is essentially corporate. It 
was so from the beginning: “And the multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and one soul.” The loss of this ideal has been fatal 
to the church. It is, I think, being revived and its dogmatic basis re- 
covered. I have read with some amusement and satisfaction in a 
recent work on the church of the discovery (as the writer seems to 
think) that the idea of the church as a divine creation existed from the 
beginning of the teaching of Christianity: “The one universal church 
is primary ; the local society expresses the life and unity of the whole.” 
“From the outset the church was understood universally and each 
fraction of it was a ‘church’ in so far as the part was a miniature of 
the whole.” “Recent scholarship has come to consider the church as 
part of the primitive preaching. C. H. Dodd shows that the idea of 
the Spirit in the church and of the calling of the church as the Israel 
of God, which are so prominent in the Pauline Epistles, are not inno- 
vations of St. Paul, but part of the tradition which he had received. 
. .. Several but by no means all New Testament scholars believe that 
the verdict against the historical character of the passages in Matthew 
xvi and xvii should be revised.” 

All this is what I was taught as an English churchman and have 
myself always taught, and it is a pleasure to be now allowed to think 
that the Bible really means what it says. 

It is worthy of attention also that the article in the creed, “I be- 
lieve in the catholic church,” occurs with the confession of the triune 
Godhead in the earliest forms of the Christian creed. From the be- 
ginning of Christianity this belief in one catholic church and in the 
social and religious implications which it carried was a fundamental 
tenet of historical Christianity. But this in Protestant churches has 
been lost, with the result of widespread Christian disunion and the 
failure of Christianity to impress itself on modern society. Let me 
quote an American testimony: “There are few congregations in this 
country so indoctrinated with historical Christianity that the catholic 
ideal will evoke a realistic response. Protestantism has no church. 
Continental Protestantism has never lost the idea of the church, but 
in American Protestantism the church hardly exists even as an idea. 
We have local churches, and denominations which call themselves 
churches, but the conception of the church which prevailed at Edin- 
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burgh is for American Christians hardly more than a form of words 
spoken when the creed is recited, but pointing to no objective and sig- 
nificant reality. And the recitation of the creed is by no means a unl- 
versal act in American worship.” 

The weakness of Protestantism is that it is not influenced by the 
ideal of a catholic church—a great brotherhood of mankind tran- 
scending all nationalist divisions. We shall not make any progress 
until that ideal is restored, purified of the errors and accretions which 
had destroyed its usefulness and which caused its rejection. 


II 


On what basis must the unity of this divine society be established ? 
I am going to treat it under three headings—unity of faith, unity of 
ministry, and unity in sacraments. 

I shall not linger over the unity of faith, although much might be 
said, for unity of faith already exists. The most impressive fact ap- 
parent at Edinburgh was that in spite of much diversity the Christian 
world is united in its acceptance of the belief in God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ, and as is always assumed and perhaps too seldom stated, 
in its belief that the Christian life is dependent upon that faith. 

This Christian faith is expressed in the Bible and the creed. We all 
unite, catholic and Protestant, Roman and Orthodox, in our accep- 
tance of the Bible. The apparent difference is the relation of the Bible 
to tradition. I do not believe that this will be fundamental when we 
free ourselves from inherited formulas. It cannot be disputed that 
we owe the Bible itself to tradition, and that the faith which every 
Protestant confesses was formulated by the church. It is equally cer- 
tain that the Christian church in formulating its creed always con- 
fessed its reliance on Scripture. 

Some religious bodies are afraid of creeds. But the conference held 
at Lausanne found complete agreement in the statement that we unite 
in accepting the Christian faith as taught in the creeds. There is still 
division on those theological opinions which the various Reformation 
confessions have exalted into dogmatic causes of disunion. It is a 
matter of great importance that the same Council of Chalcedon, to 
whose authority we owe the creed which we all profess, condemned 
not only those who refused to accept it but all those who added to it, 
and it could be shown that all the divisions of Christianity have fol- 
lowed upon neglect of this rule. The addition of the filtoque clause 
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caused or justified the schism between East and West. The grounds 
for the divisions of Western Christendom are enshrined in a series of 
dogmatic statements about justification, predestination, grace, the 
sacraments. But much progress has been made. The great achieve- 
ment of Edinburgh was the formulation of a statement on grace 
which won universal and enthusiastic acceptance. It is an admirable 
theological statement, demonstrating that on the subject of grace 
there is no ground for maintaining division between churches. 

I pass to union in ministry. Here least progress has been made. 
There are some who would say that we need not seek such unity. 
They would substitute for the ideal of one catholic church, a federa- 
tion of what are called “the churches.” I do not think that any such 
ideal is an adequate substitute for the conception of one church. I 
cannot see how there can be unity of life or action between those who 
have no common ministry to represent it. Professor Stahlin, the dis- 
tinguished German theologian, makes this statement on the need for 
an authoritative ministry: 


The continuity of spiritual office going back to the apostles is the right and 
material expression for the meaning of the office itself, a meaning independent of 
any human arbitrariness and any claim of lordship made by the church. In the 
course of centuries a church may lay aside this training of the roots for its office 
in the history of the church as a whole nor blush to do so either. In times of need, 
disorder and collapse, such as German Protestantism has suffered in the fearful 
story of the churches these recent years, this apostasy avenges itself ; a thing which 
the information in the forms of confession of our church, whether stated or pre- 
supposed, has disdained or forgotten. When our church was threatened by the 
collapse, she had a numerous body of loyal ministers and excellent administrative 
officials, but she lacked almost entirely the authority of the spiritual office, which 
would have been capable of defending her against the inrushing spiritual confu- 
sion and against the arrant abuse of the name of bishop, and thus defended the 
unsurrenderable continuity and coherence of the whole of Christian churches. 


What Professor Stahlin would hold is the necessity of an apostolic 
ministry—that each ministry should have the authority of a priest of 
the catholic church. 

It is this ideal that Lausanne and Edinburgh endorsed. They reg- 
istered their agreement in the following statements: (1) The ministry 
was instituted by Jesus Christ “for the perfecting of the saints . . . the 
upbuilding of the Body of Christ,” and is a gift of God to the church 
in the service of the Word and sacraments. (2) This ministry does not 
exclude but presupposes the “royal priesthood” to which all Christians 
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are called as the redeemed of Jesus Christ. (3) Ordination to the 
ministry, according to New Testament teaching and the historic prac- 
tice of the church, is by prayer and the laying on of hands. (4) It is 
essential to a united church that it should have a ministry universally 
recognized. 


III 


So far the agreement. For the rest it was only possible to register 
disagreements, and I shall ask to be allowed to suggest some further 
advance. 

The first question is that of episcopacy and presbyterianism. How 
are we to reconcile these two different forms of church order? There 
are some who would suggest that they do not object to episcopacy 
if the episcopacy is deprived of all religious significance, and looked 
on as a convenient form of government. They are prepared to put 
up with superintendents who are called bishops. I do not think there 
is any solution here. No one who believes in episcopacy could accept 
it for a moment, and it is not worth anybody’s while to give up his 
inherited presbyterianism for such a shadow. 

I would suggest what I believe to be a more excellent way. I want 
persons to be wholehearted episcopalians and wholehearted presby- 
terians. What does episcopalianism stand for? It is the unity and 
continuity of the church guaranteed by the apostolic succession. 
That is what was lost in the divisions of the Reformation and is worth 
restoring. What does presbyterianism stand for? It is the authority 
of the council of presbyters—a custom of the primitive church, which 
was lost in the Middle Ages, when episcopacy changed to prelacy, 
which was partially restored at the Reformation, and which must be 
an integral possession of a united church. I would put that forward as 
the most likely basis on which union may take place. 

As to the apostolical succession, I would say, in the first place, that 
if we have any regard for historical evidence, the succession of the 
bishops of the church from the apostles is as certain as any fact in 
history. Clement of Rome, writing not forty years after the deaths 
of St. Paul and St. Peter, believes the Christian ministers of his own 
a were the successors of the apostles, and shortly after the middle 
: a second century we find monarchical episcopacy fully estab- 
ishe everywhere, and the open succession of the bishops from the 
apostles recognized. The only doubt is as to whether the distinction 
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of bishops and presbyters existed in the last thirty years of the first 
century. For on that point we have no certain historical evidence. 
We do not know by what process the corporate episcopate of the 
first century became the monarchical episcopate of the second cen- 
tury. There are very early traditions that the first bishop of Rome, 
Linus, was appointed by the apostles, Peter and Paul, and the bishops 
in Asia by John, whom most people believed to have been the apostle, 
but in this matter there is no certainty. It may be then that episco- 
pacy at the beginning received its succession through a presbyterian 
source, just as presbyterianism at a later date received its succession 
through episcopacy, but of the historical fact of the succession there 
need be no doubt, nor of the strength that this gives to the authority 
alike of Christianity and the Christian ministry. 

But while we recognize the fact of the apostolic succession, we must 
be equally clear as to what it does not imply. There is no historical 
evidence for that theory of the succession which believes that through 
it there is a transmission of grace from apostolic times—‘‘as through 
a golden channel,” one Anglican theologian describes it. Christian 
theology has always taught that the grace of orders and of sacraments 
is the gift of Jesus Christ in answer to the prayers of the church. 

We must aim too at banishing from our theological vocabulary 
the word “validity.” That word one English bishop has described 
as the invention of the devil, and the conference at Edinburgh re- 
cords this judgment. There is no more sorry history than that of 
the condemnation by different churches of the validity of the orders 
and sacraments of other bodies. Perhaps the worst blunders have been 
those of the Church of Rome. In the decree De Armenits of Pope 
Eugenius IV incorporated in the Acts of the Council of Florence, 
it made the porrectio instrumentorum a necessary condition of the 
validity of orders—a judgment which has been condemned by Roman 
Catholic canonists ever since. In its condemnation of Anglican orders 
it made the mention of the sacerdotium an integral part of the form 
of ordination—a position immediately afterwards disproved by the 
publication of the prayer book of Bishop Serapion. 

The Orthodox Church at one time signalised itself by denying the 
validity of all Western baptism. It has happily now abandoned that 
position. It has fortunately not been the custom for the Church of 
England to condemn the validity of the orders and sacraments of 
other churches, but that self-restraint has not been exercised by parties 
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within the church, and I may express a hope that our Anglo-catholics 
will give up the habit of confidently condemning nonepiscopal orders 
or nonepiscopal sacraments. If, as we believe, our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the minister of every sacrament, can we believe that he would refuse 
to give his gifts to a body of pious Methodists or Congregationalists 
because they are without the apostolic succession, or that he would 
give a different gift from that he gave to Episcopalians. I cannot be- 
lieve that. 

What I desire to urge is that the ministry of the church should 
preserve the essential elements of episcopacy and presbyterianism, 
as they are presented in the polity of the undivided church, that the 
historical fact of the apostolic succession has been and is a cause of 
strength to the Christian church, but that we have no authority for 
condemning the orders or sacraments of nonepiscopal bodies or the 
spiritual value of their ministries. 

And what of the congregationalists? What do they stand for in 
the history of Christianity? Is it the spiritual functions of the laity, 
the freedom of prophesying, the guidance of the church by the Spirit, 
now as in the past? I do not believe that a united church can be 
built up on a congregational basis, but it is for congregationalists to 
secure that in a united church all those spiritual principles for which 
congregationalism stands shall be preserved. 

Let me quote the judgment of an American Congregationalist : 


It may be worth while to suggest to the Congregational Church and the non- 
episcopal churches as a whole, that they shall not identify their freedom with the 
small coin of their exceptions and irregularities in church order, but reserve their 
strength for the larger issues, namely, to see that, in the church of the future, the 
freedom of not only the local congregations, but of single prophetic leaders and 
groups, shall not be strangled, but strengthened and promoted, by the “order” of 
the church, whether this order includes an episcopate and a hierarchy or not. 


IV 


As to sacraments I do not believe that ultimately they will form 
a barrier to Christian unity. 

There has been a great deal of bad theology which must be cleared 
away, for the protests of the Reformers, as becomes more and more 
apparent, were not against any catholic sacramental doctrine but 
against an unsound presentation of it. The following statements were 
universally accepted. (They were drawn from Roman and Orthodox 
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sources and found to coincide with the asseverations of Protestantism) : 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ is the minister of every sacrament.” “The 
action of the priest is only instrumental.” ‘God is not limited by his 
sacraments.” “There is nothing magical in sacraments. Grace comes 
from the personal action of Jesus Christ on the believer.” ‘The sac- 
raments are celebrated by the minister not in virtue of any personal 
power or right of his own, but as the minister of the church.” These 
propositions undermine many of the common objections to the sacra- 
mental life of the church. 

In the second place, it has become clear that the disputes about the 
number of the sacraments are mainly a question of words and defini- 
tions. The Anglican Church has its seven sacraments. It does not 
generally use the words except of the two sacraments of the Gospel, 
but it believes that in confirmation, in ordination, in penance, in the 
visitation of the sick and in matrimony, in and through the forms of 
the church, divine grace is given through the Holy Spirit by our Lord 
Jesus Christ in answer to the earnest prayers of the church—and that 
is what constitutes a sacrament. Most Protestant bodies have the 
same or similar rites. 

Finally, a new aspect has been given to the theology of the eucha- 
rist by the substitution of a doctrine of values for definitions. It may 
be recognized that if a universally accepted definition of the eucha- 
rist is demanded no union will ever be possible. But there was no 
definition demanded during the first twelve hundred years of Chris- 
tian history, and the introduction of the dogma of transubstantiation 
in the Fourth Vatican Council has turned Christian theology in a 
wrong direction. But if we turn to theological values we shall find 
remarkable agreement. 

This is the statement made at Edinburgh: “We all believe that 
Christ is truly present in the eucharist, though as to how that presence 
is manifested and realized we may differ.” 

Every precise definition of the presence is bound to be a limiting 
thing, and the attempt to formulate such definitions and to impose 
them on the church has itself been the cause of disunity in the past. 
The important thing is that we should celebrate the eucharist with 
the unfailing use of bread and wine and of prayer and of the words 
of institution, and with agreement as to its essential and spiritual 
meaning. 

We all recognize that in the eucharist Jesus Christ himself gives 
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us the spiritual food of his Body and Blood. We believe that in it 
we commemorate and show forth the death of Christ on the cross. 
We believe that it is the great service of Christian brotherhood. We 
believe that it is a verbum visibile, proclaiming Christian salvation. 
We believe that it symbolizes the unity of the church militant on 
earth, and the church triumphant in heaven. Do we want to limit 
its spiritual reality by rigid definition? 


V 


I have discussed the main points where the differences of the 
churches are found. I have tried to indicate the steps towards the 
solution of our differences which have been made at the two con- 
ferences of Lausanne and Edinburgh. I want to go one more step. 

What is the principle underlying all these attempts at solution? 
It is that we must concentrate our attention on the fundamental 
points of church faith and church order, and having accepted these, 
not attempt to bind the freedom of the Christian church. We accept 
the Bible as the Word of God, but do not impose any definition of 
its inspiration. We believe the revelation of God in Jesus Christ as 
formulated in the doctrines of the incarnation, the atonement and 
the trinity, but within that sphere we leave that freedom of thought 
and speculation which allows each Christian generation to interpret 
the treasure committed to it so as to make it the gospel of its age. 
We bind the church together in the strong bonds of the inherited 
Christian ministry. We ask that that ministry be accepted for the 
functions with which it is entrusted, but we do not impose any of the 
very varied theories by which Christian thought has described it. 
We celebrate the sacraments which Christ ordained as he bid us and 
with the words that he has given us. We would build up the Chris- 
tian life with the rites and ordinances we have inherited from the 
church, but we do not limit their significance by any definition. Each 
age can draw its own treasures from these inexhaustible stores of spir- 
itual life. For many centuries the Christian church has been taught 
by the Holy Spirit and the accumulated wealth of its theology and 
life knows no limits. All this inheritance of the ages is ours, and ina 
united church what we now enjoy imperfectly could be extended and 
enriched. 

How may this be attained? A Russian theologian, Professor Ar- 
seniew, has suggested that, dispensing with all definitions, we should 
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unite in accepting the faith and order of the undivided church. That 
would mean a union of rich traditions with freedom of thought and 
spirit. A church which produced Clement of Alexandria and Origen, 
Athanasius and the Alexandrian school, Chrysostom and the An- 
tiochene school, the great Cappadocians, the two Gregory’s and Ba- 
sil, the African school, Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, Leo and 
Gregory the Great, shows no narrowness and no failure in spiritual 
power. It conquered the ancient world; it subdued the untrained 
rigor of the barbarians. A church which was based not on confes- 
sions but on such a tradition would embrace within its fold evangel- 
icals and those we wrongly call Catholics, modernists and pietists, 
Lutherans and Calvinists. There would be a home in it for all that 
is true in Romanism or Orthodoxy or Anglicanism. It would be a 
free home for the working of the Spirit. 
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OUR OPEN BIBLE 
By CLYO JACKSON 


English people. Through his secretary of state, Thomas Crom- 

well, he ordered “one boke of the whole Bible of the largest 
volume in Englysshe” to be put in each parish church; each clergy- 
man was required to “have the same sett up in summe convenient 
place within the churche that he has cure of, whereat his parishioners 
may most commodiously resort to the same and rede yt.” Thus, all 
who would might come and read. Such was the occasion for the day 
of thanksgiving last June the nineteenth, for from that decision—that 
the Bible should be in our mother tongue, open to all—English-speak- 
ing people have not looked back. 


Fes: hundred years ago Henry VIII opened the Bible to the 


I 


In 1500 the Bible was in the churches of England, but it was in 
Latin, the Latin Vulgate of St. Jerome. Early missionaries to the 
island had come with that version, and through all the years that 
had intervened Latin had been the language of the church in Eng- 
land. The first extended translation of the Bible into English was 
the Lindisfarne Gospels; this manuscript is now in the British Mu- 
seum, a beautifully illuminated Latin Vulgate. The English render- 
ing has been written above the Latin script between the lines in a 
later hand; it looks very much as if the translation had been prepared 
to help young, indigenous monks to understand the Latin of the 
Scriptures read in the services. Not only in England but throughout 
western Europe Latin was the language of the church. 

Latin was also the language of the state, of diplomacy and scholar- 
ship. Secretaries of state wrote officially in Latin. The Magna Charta 
(1215) is in Latin; Sir Thomas More, native of London, wrote his 
Utopia in Latin (1516), and it was not turned into English until 
1551; Erasmus of Rotterdam carried on his wide correspondence in 
Latin; the ninety-five theses which Martin Luther drew up and 
posted on the Wittenberg church door (October 31, 1517) were not 
in German but in Latin. In the medieval universities of Europe 
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lectures were in Latin, questions and answers in the classroom were 
in Latin. So today in universities over the empire students hear 
their “grace before meat” in Latin, the graduand’s “sheepskin’’ is 
in Latin, and in many old institutions the public orator presents in 
Latin the distinguished guest for his honorary degree. Little wonder 
that four hundred years ago the church services of England were in 
Latin. 

The polyglot Bible, published by the Spanish cardinal in 1522, has 
the Old Testament text in three parallel columns to the page, Hebrew, 
Latin, Greek. In the prologue Ximenes de Cisneros justified his ar- 
rangement thus: 

Between these [texts] we have placed the Latin translation of the blessed 
Jerome, as it were between the [Hebrew] Synagogue and the [Greek] Eastern 
Church, just as though we were putting the two thieves, one on one hand and one 
on the other, with Jesus—that is, the Roman or Latin Church—in the middle. 
Thus at this very period the scholars of the church subordinated 
the biblical languages to the Latin. Greek entered the church-con 
trolled universities with difficulty ; Latin was the language of church 
and state. And only the few understood, as now only the few under- 
stand that tongue. 


II 


About 1500 many forces combined to create the demand for the 
Bible in English for the many who could neither read nor understand 
the Latin. It was the time of the Renaissance when all Europe 
throbbed with new life ; in 1453 Constantinople had fallen to the Turks, 
many of its Christian scholars found refuge in the cities of Italy, and 
through them competent instruction in classical Greek was available 
to western Europe for the first time. Three years after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, 1456, the first book of size was printed from movable 
type; it was, most naturally, the Latin Vulgate, and is known as the 
Mazarin Bible, or the 42-line Bible from its 40-odd lines to the page. 
The invention of the art of printing greatly stimulated the desire for 
education. In 1492 the world grew larger by a continent. In 1516 the 
first printed Greek New Testament was available to the public, the 
work of Erasmus. Through these fecund years the people of England 
were becoming conscious that they had in themselves the makings of 
a nation with a language of their own; all over Europe our modern 
states were in the matrix and national literatures were being born. 
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Little does one realize that when Caesar’s legions were building the 
Roman roads of Britain our forefathers had no literature, and had 
none for nearly a thousand years; yet Julius Caesar was author as well 
as soldier. Beowulf for English literature, Chanson de Roland for 
French, and Nibelungenlied for German—all are of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. In 1485 Caxton printed Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, 
taken “‘oute of certeyn bookes of frensshe and reduced . . . to Eng- 
lysshe.” In that time of rising national self-consciousness the Bible 
in English played its part in the creation of an English literature. 

There had been translations of the Scriptures into English before 
1500 but these earlier renderings were fragmentary and often mere 
paraphrases; they were all made from the Latin Vulgate, that is, 
they were translations of a translation; and they were all only manu- 
script books. Not yet had the printed page quickened a reading pub- 
lic. The most important of the earlier translations was that of John 
Wyclif and his scholar friends, about 1385. Theirs was a private 
venture; shortly after, in 1408, such private translation of the Scrip- 
tures was prohibited “under pain of excommunication and the stigma 
of heresy.” After that for more than a hundred years the English 
people were without any Bible in the vernacular. 

No story of the Bible in English can get under way without acknowl- 
edgment of our debt to William Tindale. Like Wyclif of the century 
and a half before, Tindale was an Oxford scholar; he took his bache- 
lor’s degree in 1512, and his master’s in 1515. In 1516 Erasmus pub- 
lished the first printed Greek New Testament, and Tindale resolved 
to put it into English for his nation just as Martin Luther was moved 
to put it into German. In 1525 the first printed New Testament in 
English appeared from the third edition of Erasmus’ Greek. That 
perilous undertaking cost Tindale his life. 

It was a private venture, for he had no church or association behind 
him ; the printing was done on the Continent ; the volumes were smug- 
gled into England; the translator hid his identity under anonymity. 
Three years afterward Tindale explained that he had not set his name 
to the translation because he was following “the counsel of Christ . . . 
to do goods secretly.” But there was something of discretion in it too. 
His name did appear in the 1534 printing; then the translation was 
given “his full shape,” as he had promised in the first edition when he 
apologized for the “rudeness off the worke, ... a thynge . . . borne 
afore hys tyme . . . begunne rather then fynesshed.” In spite of organ- 
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ized opposition those who from love of the gospel prosecuted the work 
of colportage—“bootlegging”—found such ready sale that six editions 
were exhausted in as many years (1525-1530). Tindale continued to 
live in exile on the Continent, refused to return to England even on 
royal promise of safety, and found sanctuary by adopting at times an 
assumed name, the old family one of Hichyns or Hitchins. The year 
after the appearance of his more “fynesshed” translation Tindale was 
betrayed, imprisoned in the castle of Vilvorde, near Brussels; on the 
sixth of October, 1536, he was strangled and his body burned at the 
stake, a martyr to the cause of the Bible in English. 

Few copies of the Tindale New Testament remain, for the contra- 
band books were burned publicly at Oxford and at London. But cul- 
tured Englishmen learned that if Paul in English could move men, 
what they had to say might well be done in English, too. 

Ten years after Tindale’s New Testament the first printed Bible in 
English—Coverdale’s— was published, in 1535. Coverdale’s was 
from the Latin as the Wycliffite manuscript Bible a century and a half 
before had been. 

From Tindale’s fate Coverdale learned discretion. The objections 
taken to Tindale’s private rendering reveal the nature of the opposi- 
tion which his enterprise had aroused: the Bible is a dangerous book 
to put into the hands of laymen; Scripture needs interpretation ; the 
living voice of the church came before the written word, and goes 
along with that word, interpreting it. So Sir Thomas More proposed 
that the bishops translate and print the Bible, keeping all copies in 
their own hands; he would have each bishop provide himself with as 
many as his diocese would need ; let him then dole out the books to 
good men, whom he could trust to read them wisely, and reclaim them 
on death. But Tindale’s rendering would not do. “By this transla- 
tion,” one wrote, “shall we losse al thies cristian wordes, penaunce, 
charite, confession, grace, prest, chirche.” “Do penance” (from the 
Vulgate’s Poenitentiam agite (Matt. 3:2), would have been less 
distasteful to devout churchmen in that time of Protestant revolt than 
Tindale’s “repent”; “charity” (1 Cor. 13) reproduces the Vulgate 
caritas letter for letter, but the Greek text had led Tindale to translate, 
“love,” a more accurate rendering even then and one which was not 
recovered for the English versions again until the English revision of 
1881. Tindale translated “elder,” not “priest.” “Church” had come 
to mean only those in holy orders, so he read instead “congregation.” 
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Thus many familiar church terms which were understood and loved 
by the few were being sacrificed that all might understand. 

Coverdale bowed to the protests which Tindale’s version had a- 
roused and his rendering was less objectionable ; he dedicated his book 
to Henry VIII as “Defendour of the Fayth,” a papal decoration which 
had come to him for his treatise against Luther’s teaching on the sac- 
raments. Moreover, at the close of his preface he placed this legend: 
“God save the King!” And Coverdale’s Bible was not seized and 
burned as Tindale’s New Testament had been. 


Ill 


In 1538, by royal command, the Bible in English was to be opened 
to all: “One boke of the whole Bible of the largest volume in Eng- 
lysshe” for each parish church. Events precipitated this mandate. 
The Tindale New Testament (1525) had been suppressed ; Cover- 
dale’s Bible, though a private enterprise, was allowed to circulate 
(1535); and its quarto edition (1537) was “with the Kinges moost 
gracious license.” The tide was turning. Then that same year the 
“Matthew’s” Bible appeared; this also bore the king’s license, but it 
now seems probable that Cromwell did not know the nature of the 
book his king was permitting to be sold. The “Matthew’s” Bible 
proved to be an accurate translation with prologues and polemical 
notes “in the mergent to helpe the Reader to the understandynge of the 
Text.” The name “Matthew’s” had been given the book by its editor, 
John Rogers, Tindale’s literary executor. The translation was almost 
entirely Tindale’s. Rogers hoped to escape Tindale’s fate by pseudo- 
nymity; that was not to be: this zealous reformer became the first 
martyr burned at Smithfield during the reign of Queen Mary in her 
persecution of the Protestants in 1555. It was the publication of this 
provocative translation in 1537 that drove Cromwell to obtain the royal 
order by which each parish clergyman was to place the Bible of large 
volume in his church for all who would to read. 

“Matthew’s” Bible would not do, Cromwell was set on removing 
the objectionable marginal glosses, “spectacles for weak eyes” as they 
were called, and placed Coverdale in charge of the necessary revision. 
The work was begun in Paris; Coverdale wrote of the progress of the 
enterprise, and added: “Please your good Lordship to be advertised 
that the merke [here is inserted the conventional hand with index 
finger extended] in the text signifieth that upon the same (in the later 
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ende of the booke) there is some notable annotacion ; which we have 
written without any pryvate opinion, onlye after the best interpret- 
ers .. . for the more clearnesse of the texte.” These “pointing hands” 
at the “darck places of ye text” remained in the first printings but 
“the later ende of the booke” with the promised annotations was omit- 
ted. It was to be the Bible without note or comment. On June 23, 
1538, Coverdale had written from Paris that all was going well; in 
September, 1538, the royal injunction requiring each clergyman to 
provide his church with “the whole Bible of the largest volume in 
Englysshe” was issued. 

Presently it became evident that even in Paris the printing of this 
English book was arousing suspicion. On December 17, 1538, the In- 
quisitor-General for France ordered the work stopped ; Coverdale es- 
caped to London with presses, type and workmen and a quantity of 
the printed sheets. There in April, 1539, the work was carried to com- 
pletion. 

Thus the “Great Bible” was produced. It was called that because 
of its size, a large folio; the translation follows Tindale’s version of 
1534 in the New Testament much more closely than Coverdale’s; but 
the Psalter is Coverdale’s. This, a kind of Henry VIII Bible, remained 
the Bible of English people until displaced by the King James. When 
that 1611 version, “revised by his Maistie’s speciall commandment,” 
was “appointed to be read in Churches” the Psalms as in the Great 
Bible were retained in the Church of England Book of Common 
Prayer ; churchgoing Englishmen had become so accustomed to Cov- 
erdale’s musical rendering that they would have no other. 

The publication of the Great Bible and its free exhibition in the 
parish churches was a memorable event. The king directed all curates 
to remind their people 


that all things contained in this book is the undoubted will, law, and command- 
ment of Almighty God, the only and straight means to know the goodness and 
benefits of God toward us. .. . If at any time by reading any doubt shall come 
to any of you, touching the sense and meaning of any part thereof; that then, 
not giving too much to your own minds, fantasies and opinions, nor having 
thereof any open reasoning in your open taverns or alehouses, ye shall have 
recourse to such learned men as be, or shall be, authorised to preach and declare 


the same. 


The Bishop of London had six of the Bibles set up in convenient places 
in St. Paul’s with the admonition to the eager readers “that there 
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should no such number meet together there as to make a multitude. 
That it be not read with noise in time of divine service; or that any 
disputation or contention be used at it.” 

Some disorders did arise at the outset, and Bishop Bonner threatened 
to remove the Bibles; he wrote: 


Diverse wilful and unlearned persons inconsiderately and indiscreetly . . . read 
the same especially and chiefly at the time of divine service . . . yea in the time 
of the sermon. ... The fault and disorder not amended. . . . I intend to take 


down the said Bibles, which . . . I would be right loth to do. 


Religion cuts deep: the opening of the Bible in English divided 
households, setting at variance a man against his father and a daugh- 
ter against her mother. 

The English translations of the Bible profoundly influenced our 
literature at its formative period. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century English men of letters wrote in Latin; fifty years after Tin- 
dale’s New Testament Elizabethan literature—“the tongue that 
Shakespeare spake”—was at its height. But the contribution of the 
Bible to English literature is its least significant feature; it is not its 
literary worth that makes it prized. The Bible is the world’s master- 
piece, not of literature, but of religion. It was not the Bible in Eng- 
lish that was the occasion for thanksgiving on June 19, 1938, when the 
inauguration of the enterprise which issued in the Great Bible of 1539 
was commemorated—it was not the Bible in English, but the Bible 
which Englishmen could understand, that was the cause for thanks- 
giving. It was then “truly translated after the veryte of the Hebrue 
and Greke textes, by dylygent studye of dyverse excellent learned 
men, expert in the forsayde tongues”; that is to say, it was put into 


English so that common people could understand. Its explosive power 
was released. 


IV 


The Great Bible was followed by the Geneva Bible (1560), the 
Bishops’ Bible (1568), the Rheims-Douay or Roman Catholic (1582- 
1609), and the King James (1611). The revision to which Tindale’s 
English was subjected in these later translations was slight ; it has been 
calculated that nine-tenths of the 1611 New Testament reproduces 
Tindale’s rendering of 1525. That means that the English of our 
“Authorized” version is not three, but four hundred years old. 

Through the centuries words grow old and die; the King James 
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Bible has some obsolete and obsolescent expressions, but the language 
of the King James has fewer such than one would expect in a writ- 
ing of Henry VIII’s day. This is largely because of the formative 
influence of the English Bible upon our everyday speech, especially 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. A glossary is thought 
useful in reading Shakespeare’s plays, but it is not provided for the 
Bible. And there are many expressions which are generally misunder- 
stood, but to which devout readers often give a quite erroneous mean- 
ing. “The winde bloweth where it listeth” (John 3:8) does not mean 
“where it is listened to.” Paul had wished to visit Rome, he wrote, 
but had been “let hitherto” (Rom. 1:13); this word has almost 
disappeared, except in such expressions as “a let ball” in tennis, or 
“without let or hindrance.’ “We which are alive and remaine unto 
the comming of the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleepe” 
(I Thess. 4:15) is a puzzle to many churchgoing people, though the 
word “prevent” is still used in the Book of Common Prayer. “The 
young asses that ear the ground” (Isa. 30:24) is no comment upon 
the length of asses’ ears. What is a “horn of salvation” (Luke 1:69) ? 
“One jote or one title shall in no wise passe from the law” (Matt. 
5:18) was aptly rendered by the late Professor G. F. Moore: “Not 
the smallest letter nor the apex of a letter’ (of the Hebrew, of course). 
The spelling of the King James has been made modern through the 
years, but at one point at least the obscurity has been due to a mis- 
print, retained still: “Straine at a gnat, and swallow a camel” (Matt. 
23:24) for “strain out.” The earlier translations had “out,” but 
this printer’s error has been allowed to remain because—it would 
seem—the words do make some sense: one does “strain” to get out 
the little fly one has swallowed with the wine. But that is not what 
Matthew means. 

In many ways we are today in much the same position as the com- 
mon people of 1500 when Latin was the speech of the learned, and 
the Bible was in Latin, and so all “Greek” to the common man. The 
King James Version is hard to understand. Too long have reverent, 
churchgoing people been content to worship through the Authorized 
Version, without understanding. The four hundredth anniversary of 
the open Bible suggests that what was done in 1539 needs doing again ; 
the Bible cries aloud now to be understood, as it did in 1539. 

The translators of the 1611 version worked at an illustrious period 
in English literature, when, for example, Shakespeare was busy with 
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his greatest tragedies; and their work won its way over the many 
translations already in the field by reason of its inherent worth. But 
sometimes out of veneration for its age we attribute qualities to it 
which it does not possess, and did not possess then. Thanks to Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Allison of the Library of Congress, Professor E. J. Goodspeed 
has made public the acute observation of Thomas Hardy as to the 
reputed poetical quality of the earlier translations. In his J ournal on 
April 30, 1918, Hardy wrote: 

By the will of God some men are born poetical. Of these some make them- 
selves practical poets, others are made poets by lapse of time who were hardly 
recognized as such. Particularly has this been the case with the translators of the 
Bible. They translated into the language of their age; then the years began to 
corrupt the language as spoken, and to add grey lichen to the translation; until 
the moderns who use the corrupted tongue marvel at the poetry of the old words. 
When new they were not more than half so poetical. So that Coverdale, Tyn- 
dale and the rest of them are as ghosts what they never were in flesh. [Vew 
Chapters in New Testament Study (The Macmillan Company), p. 111.] 

King James’ ghost stalks still. Those who understand the archaic 
phrase love it that way, just as the one who understands must have 
his epigram in the Latin. The Bible is better understood by the 
scholar now than it was in 1525 or 1539 or 1611. And the public has 
a right to that better understanding. The New Testament verse-para- 
graph, introduced in 1551, was merely a mechanical aid to the word- 
study of the text; but these divisions have been continued and have 
so become a part of the modern printing of the Bible that they seem 
to be an invitation to pause, even to stop. So it has come about that 


Paul, who intended his letter to be read with vigor, is seldom heard 
to the end. 


AV 


The scholar today has a better text than the Erasmus, hurriedly 
prepared as it was from the few available manuscripts. The received 
text, as the Erasmus is called, reads, at I Corinthians 1 3: “Though 
I give my body to be burned”; the better readings run, as does West- 
cott and Hort: “Though I give my body that I may boast about it 
and have not love it profitteth me nothing.” The difference is a single 
letter; the better attested reading shows Paul more penetrating: “I 
am not to give myself in service that I may boast about it, that I may 
throw in the face of my child sacrifice for him; no, what I do for 


ne i am to do not that I may boast about it, I am to do it all from 
ove. 
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The scholar today knows the meaning of the Greek of the New 
Testament as the King James translators could not; the key to that 
still lay in the rubbish heaps of Egypt, covered by desert sands. Mat- 
thew 6:5 reads in the King James, “They have their reward” ; from 
Oxyrhynchus the many papyri receipts for wheat and what-not lead 
the modern translator to render it, “That is the only reward they will 
get!” or “They have been paid in full.” 

With a better text, better knowledge of the languages, better under- 
standing of the thought-world in which prophet and apostle moved, 
we still hesitate to make use of the scholar’s labors, much as the church 
did in 1525. 

The Bible is harder to read now than it was in 1525 or 1539 or 1611. 
The world of England then was much as the world of Palestine was in 
the first century. But between King James’ day and ours lie the tele- 
scope, and the microscope, steam, and Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

To read first century literature even in one’s mother tongue requires 
the exercise of historical imagination—an accomplishment not easily 
acquired. In the film Robin Hood the hero, true lover of freedom and 
the green wood, comes upon Friar Tuck by the brook, asleep at his 
fishing. Robin Hood lifts the line, throws the fish into the monk’s lap 
and disappears; Friar Tuck, awakened, seizes the fish and cries: “A 
miracle!” And no doubt he thought it was. In the Middle Ages as 
in the first century, miracle was part and parcel of the thinking of 
them all, religious and other. In the Palestine of biblical times the 
world was the center of the universe ; about it everything moved; the 
stars were a mere “also,” a little extra thrown in (Gen. 1:16). It re- 
quires historical imagination to move with Jesus through the fields of 
Galilee, among people with thoughts, with hopes and fears of that first 
century world. 

Ours is a different world. But birth, marriage, death remain su- 
preme moments for us as for them. Religious needs now are much as 
they were then; and mutatis mutandis (I must have my Latin) the 
Bible remains our greatest religious book; when understood it has 
redemptive quality still. To our age as to others it is the word of God. 


HOW FAR BEYOND HUMANISM? 
By ROBERT L. CALHOUN 


book, Beyond Humanism,* is full of traps for the unwary critic, 

and I have quite likely been little more successful than earlier 
reviewers in avoiding them. This is the more probable because I have 
liked the author’s thought too well to be quite objective in judging it. 
His outlook and intent are, with somewhat important exceptions, my 
own. In any case, it seems worth while to notice at the start some of 
the pitfalls which a fair appraisal must keep in view. 

First, the book is not a systematic treatise, of uniform texture. Its 
middle section is a more or less sustained argument for theistic pan- 
psychism, while the first and last thirds are two sequences of brief 
polemical essays lightly sketched in, and for the most part loosely con- 
nected. To judge the book as though it were all of one piece is inap- 
propriate. Secondly, even through the substantial mid-section there 
is a tendency to interject lyrical enthusiasm into the midst of close 
reasoning, without due notice. More than one critic has been led over- 
hastily to condemn the reasoning because of the hearty illogic of the 
author’s underlying and frequently irrupting zeal. Thirdly, the book 
is not a self-contained argument, but must be read in the context 
furnished by Peirce, Bergson and Whitehead; especially the first, 
whose Collected Papers Hartshorne has helped to edit, and whose 
thought he presupposes at every step. In a sense, indeed, the present 
book is an urgent invitation to read, weigh and come to terms with 
the formidable system of Peirce’s philosophy as he himself, rather 
than his more popular pragmatic interpreters, developed it. I suspect 
that Hartshorne would be well content if his book should help direct 
upon Peirce the wider attention which he has deserved and never 
received. This seems to me the most natural reading of the author’s 
recurrent, and otherwise somewhat disturbing, reiteration of praise 
for “the new theism,” “the new philosophy,” “the new logic,” “the 
new naturalism,” and so on. Finally, Beyond Humanism is to be fol- 
lowed by the sequel, The Vision of God, without which the argument 
of the present book is avowedly incomplete. With Peirce behind it and 
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the succeeding volume ahead of it, this book is a transition, which I 
for one am hindered from judging adequately because I lack compe- 
tent knowledge of Peirce and of Hartshorne’s further thought. 


I 


The many compact passages of close reasoning which are the most 
distinctive feature of the book cannot be summarized, but the main 
course of the argument is simple and clear. It runs as follows: Hu- 
manistic theories which reject the basic insights of theism can provide 
no adequate ground for the satisfaction of legitimate human needs. 
In that sense, humanism misses its own avowed aim, which is to con- 
serve the values peculiar to human living. Such theories are able to 
make a strong case against traditional theism, but a new version of 
theism which sees nature as itself an individual conscious being—God 
—embodied in a growing hierarchy of lesser individuals at varying 
levels of consciousness, is proof against their attacks. Such theism 
conflicts with neither the requisite principles nor the assured findings 
of science or philosophy, but instead finds strong support in the newest 
developments of both, which it serves to make intelligible as no other 
theory can. Specific attacks on this view, finally, by various sorts of 
antitheistic naturalism now current, cannot stand critical examina- 
tion. The only basis on which human needs can be satisfied and na- 
ture understood is theistic panpsychism. 

The first main section of this argument is a critique of humanistic 
theories as inadequate in their treatment of human values. Man’s 
deepest need is for integration, but humanism, which is in essence a 
“failing to distinguish between the finite and the ultimate,” offers no 
basis for ultimately integrated adjustment at four crucial points. It 
cannot face the long future, with the probable extinction of humanity 
on earth, without pessimism or a frivolous refusal to give the facts their 
full weight. There is no “social immortality” unless by the grace of 
God, the Rememberer, whom humanists reject; and without God, 
the total outcome of human striving after all is the long dark. To ac- 
cept this squarely is to forgo real integration of intelligence with ef- 
fort: man then must keep striving, with his eyes closed to what he 
knows all the while. Similarly, the perpetual discrepancy between 
what is and what ought to be is a torment to men capable of seeing 
it clearly; and the conflict is manageable only by a love which roots 
in sympathy, or participation in the life of an other. Except for such 
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love, the conflict between is and ought-to-be becomes brutal negation 
of rationality. Nature, then, must be fundamentally lovable if man 
is to escape being torn between the demands of realistic knowledge 
and the claims of his restless consciousness of unrealized good. But 
humanism cuts the bond between man and nature, which it regards 
as indifferent to human values; makes difficult the deep love for 
nature which great scientists share with poets and primitive men; 
and condemns its more clear-sighted devotees to lifelong inner con- 
flict between what they know and what they cherish. To make bad 
matters worse, this conflict affects in principle the effort to know and 
the need to love, even when each is taken by itself alone. A world 
alien to man is in principle not fully intelligible to him, for only 
purpose is really transparent to human knowledge. Without God, 
man’s craving to understand his world is doomed to frustration. Like- 
wise, human love, unless it be mediated to all men—nay, all reality— 
by the inclusive indwelling of God, becomes sentimental, restricted, 
even cruel and destructive. When the true God is not recognized, 
false gods are set up: the individual himself, or his nation, class, or 
kind, whose power over him is exercised largely through external 
compulsion, not through inward sympathy, which is the way of the 
true God. 

The upshot is that humanism leaves man in essential conflict not 
merely with his world but with himself. Its tendency is to disintegra- 
tion. This tendency is evident in the humanisms of Dewey, Santayana 
and Russell, Marx, and Freud, which are examined in successive 
chapters. These thinkers make out strong indictments of traditional 
theology and religion which split apart God and the world, and nul- 
lify the powerful religious motive of “organic sympathy,” or felt one- 
ness of man, nature, and God. But a different kind of theism, which 
lays its stress precisely on the continuity denied by old-fashioned doc- 
trines of divine transcendence, immutability, impassivity and the like, 
can parry all their thrusts. What is more, it provides the necessary 
ground for the very values they are trying to safeguard. This “new 
theism” is likewise a “new naturalism.” It denies that God is aloof, 
and that nature is dead. Nature is the living God. Physical nature 
is his body, and he is its pervasive spirit, life and mind. This is the 
direction in which “the new science” of wave energies and “the new 
logic” of overlapping individuals both point. 

The second main section, and the most substantial, is given to elab- 
oration of some basic principles of this naturalistic theism, or pan- 
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psychism—called also psychism, organicism, societism and societal 
realism. The exposition is not rectilinear, but spiral. (The author ex- 
pressly prefers curves to “monotonous” straight lines.) Its axis is de- 
fined by Peirce’s three primary categories: bare quality, action (which 
is always mutual action), and mediation. (Cf. C. S. Peirce: Col- 
lected Papers, Vol. 1 [1931], paragraphs 283-353. Some attention to 
this analysis is prerequisite to a serious reading of Hartshorne’s argu- 
ment, which otherwise may appear gratuitously dogmatic.) The cate- 
gories—unity, duality, trinality, displayed in many diverse modes and 
sufficient for the ultimate analysis of any situation known to us—are at 
bottom, Peirce insisted, psychic ones. Bare quality—“firstness’”—is just 
what is given in feeling of any sort, and the datum—the quality—is in- 
separable from its being felt. “Secondness”—interaction—is given in 
struggle, in effort against resistance of any sort, and again is inex- 
tricable from its psychic grounding, save by abstraction that abandons 
its essential character as act. The case is the same as regards “third- 
ness’ —mediation, or interconnection—which necessarily involves ref- 
erence or meaning. Without this there can be no real continuity, 
whether spatial, temporal, vital or other; in particular, no laws of 
nature and no integrated behavior. A connecting link which does not 
essentially refer to each of the things it connects is a contradiction in 
terms. It would be not a link but merely a third unit. Real conti- 
nuity involves reference, which is inescapably a mental fact. Some 
form of panpsychism is, therefore, the metaphysics indicated for all 
who use seriously the categories of quality, action and interconnection. 


II 


This analysis Hartshorne everywhere presupposes, and his main ar- 
gument is a defense of its metaphysical corollary, panpsychism, de- 
fined in terms of “compound individuality’”—the inclusion of “lower” 
by “higher” individuals without complete identity or determinism. 
It will be convenient to notice his development of the view with ref- 
erence to four main subjects: the need for some universally applicable 
categories; the interpretation of apparent order and freedom; the 
distribution of sentiency and purpose; and the methodic value of the 
concept of “organic sympathy” in framing proposed solutions to 
some of the classic problems of philosophy. The whole discussion is, 
to a determining degree, in vindication of Peirce’s categories as ap- 


plicable to all reality. 
First of all, if thought is to have any chance of understanding 
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the world by and large, we must be able to specify at least some prop- 
erties of the things known to us which in principle can be regarded 
as characterizing, in some degree, all things without exception. Other- 
wise this is no universe, but a mere aggregate, with areas to us per- 
manently opaque. Such universal properties, or “cosmic variables,” 
will serve as guiding clues in the hands of one seeking knowledge of 
reality at large. Unlike “local variables,” which characterize only 
certain groups of things, they must have unlimited range, and be able 
to vary infinitely in degree without losing their specific character. In 
our experience, now, things seem to vary in complexity in two main 
ways: physical, in respect of space and time, and psychological, in 
respect of feeling, volition and thought. On close scrutiny, physical 
categories turn out to be derived by diminution from psychological 
ones. They are not really an independent set. Hence, unless the psy- 
chological categories can be the cosmic variables we need, our zeal 
for knowledge is tethered forever within a part of the universe, and 
we cannot know even whether that part is relatively large or small. 
For we have no other categories than these to employ. But in prin- 
ciple there seems no reason why feeling, volition and thought may 
not be cosmic variables, or universal categories. Each is capable of 
infinite variation as regards any of several dimensions: memory span, 
complexity of content, distinctness, intensity, and so on. No lower 
limit and no upper limit can be specified beyond which psychic life 
in these terms cannot go on. It is not legitimate, then, to deny psychic 
life a priori to individuals indefinitely simpler than man—cells, mol- 
ecules, electrons; nor to individuals indefinitely more complex, all the 
way up to the world-whole itself. If (as Leibniz held) there is in fact 
universal continuity in terms of psychic life at all possible levels, we 
have a real basis for some understanding of all other beings than our- 
selves. Otherwise not. Panpsychism claims at the start, then, a clear 
advantage as a theoretic basis for knowledge. 

It claims a further advantage in dealing with the incessant problem 
of law and freedom. The alternatives which appear open to rival the- 
ories are hard ones. Either law everywhere, and no freedom ; or else 
law without freedom in some spots, freedom without law in others. 
On the whole, the former has been preferred by modern thought, 
committed to science d outrance, and the difficulties of thoroughgo- 
ing determinism for logic and ethics have been painfully swallowed. 
But logically, this alternative is as bad as that of a world divided 
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against itself, half bond and half free. Logically, determinism breaks 
down when brought squarely to face the nature of possibility, the 
reality of time, and the meaning of evolution, if this last be taken 
seriously as more than reshuffling without real change. 

What in general is possible, under given circumstances, may be 
statable as a law; and laws are both intelligible and useful. But they 
never determine what in detail becomes actual. Details are always, in 
the last resort, arbitrary. This correlation strongly suggests that law 
and freedom coexist in all parts of all situations, as we know they do 
in purposive behavior, in which general anticipations come to be real- 
ized, though never exactly as foreseen, in particular end-results. Both 
creativity and habit are involved in such cases, and if with Peirce we 
regard both of these as characteristic of nature as well as man, we 
shall avoid the worst paradoxes of determinism and dualism as re- 
gards possibility and law. This holds good also respecting the prob- 
lems posed if we accept the reality of time, in which future differs 
from past precisely as the partially indeterminate vs. the completely 
fixed. Determinism abolishes the future, complete indeterminism the 
past, as regards their distinguishing characters. Only a view which 
suitably combines universal creativity with universal but noncompul- 
sive order can give an intelligible account of time as real. Pan- 
psychism can and does. A similar outcome is reached as regards evo- 
lution or development. If it is real and not merely apparent, thor- 
oughgoing determinism is ruled out. If it is universal and not merely 
local, the factor of freedom is everywhere. This conclusion is sup- 
ported still further by Peirce’s analysis of the categories, which shows 
quality and action to be as ultimate as—and so not derivable from— 
interconnection or law; by the fact that valid evidence for determin- 
ism is still lacking; and by the fact that the newest physics is able to 
dispense with the notion even as a working hypothesis, while it pro- 
vides instead positive evidence favoring limited indeterminism. But 
if rigid determination of details be rejected, the only way then open 
to us to account for the measure of order or law we find in nature is 
to apply on a cosmic scale the concepts of habit and character with 
which we are familiar in ourselves. Here again Peirce shows the way. 

But can sentiency and purpose plausibly be thus generalized? 
Primitive man assumes without question that they can. Highly per- 
ceptive, aesthetically educated modern minds tend to apprehend 
things of beauty “as alive and akin to ourselves.” But intellect has 
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discouraged such intuitions and promoted materialism as the most 
enlightened philosophy ; while common sense is likely to stick to a 
more or less murky dualism of matter and mind. Panpsychism out- 
flanks both by its doctrine that mind is capable of infinitely numer- 
ous degrees of clarity, complexity and so on; so that whereas matter 
cannot perform the functions of mind, mind can in theory perform 
all the functions which have ever intelligibly been assigned to matter. 
Disassociated from the Berkeleyan idealism with which it has often 
been confused, and from the determinism and medieval supernatur- 
alism with which Leibniz obscured his basically sound insight, this 
view is ready now to claim support from quantum physics and mod- 
ern aesthetics against all current attacks. 

Its title to philosophic notice rests, finally, on the indispensableness 
of “organic sympathy” to the solution of major philosophic problems: 
mind-body, subject-object, causal order, the nature of time, of indi- 
viduality, and of social understanding. Against neorealism which ob- 
jectifies everything, and dualism which splits man into segments, it de- 
fends at once the real distinction of body and mind, and their intimate 
correlation through organic sympathy. The human mind, or self, 
is the complex, inclusive individual embodied by the intricate multi- 
tude of cells, atoms, electrons which in aggregate are the body. By 
these the mind—the inclusive self—is in some measure conditioned, 
while at the same time it influences them, so that they behave within 
the human organism differently from the ways they would behave 
out of it, retaining all the while some individuality and freedom of 
their own. Between them and the self which embraces them, there 
is maintained living sympathy such that the self literally feels, wills, 
thinks in its more advanced way what they feel, will, think in their 
relative simplicity. This accounts for both correlations and differences 
between mind and body, greater and lesser individuals. Moreover, 
it is an account which can be generalized. Man himself can be 
thought of as a cell in the universe, and his individual living as felt, 
willed, thought on a higher level by God. Love is then the key to un- 
derstanding and action, and on that basis the world makes sense. 

Against this view, and in especial against its theism, are ranged in- 
fluential current theories. But Russell’s atomism of externally related 
events gives no standing room for causal order, which in some form 
science needs. This can be securely grounded only in theism, in terms 
of divine memory which continuously preserves the past, and divine 
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purpose which blocks out but does not fix the future. Santayana’s 
attempt to make qualityless matter, or bare change, the sufficient 
ground of events merely substitutes abstract dogmatism for empir- 
icism, and leaves time, essence and matter itself less intelligible than 
ever. Mead confuses past and future by treating both as open. Alex- 
ander, most candid of the naturalistic antitheists, makes in all frank- 
ness the fundamental error of trying to derive concrete events from 
abstractions— from space-time, and change of change. Logical pos- 
itivism is the most fruitful critique which panpsychism now has to 
face. It is full of sharp dichotomies, and its implications are differ- 
ently conceived by its own spokesmen ; some, like Philip Frank, carry- 
ing the theory close to mechanism, others, like Pascual Jordan, show- 
ing organismic preferences. Croce, Heidegger and Hartmann, es- 
pecially the second, show far more concrete interests than the pro- 
ponents of positivism, and seem to be estopped only by inadvertence 
from arriving at theistic rather than atheistic naturalism. 


TL 


It has seemed best to sketch this argument at such length, partly 
because it has been subjected to much sniping, with comparatively 
little attention to its main drift, and partly because what seem to me 
its basic strength and shortcomings can be seen best with a large lens. 
The strength of Beyond Humanism is primarily that of a book which 
gives fresh, lively expression to a rising philosophic tendency. The 
emphasis now laid on the reality of time, process, growth, will not 
diminish quickly. Nor will the repercussions of the physicists’ new 
concern with unpredictable individuals in the subatomic areas and 
their admission of the observer himself as a factor conditioning both 
their data and their interpretations of them. Philosophy and theol- 
ogy for some time to come will reflect more powerfully than hitherto 
the implications, as yet very imperfectly worked out, of these major 
currents in contemporary thought. Hartshorne’s book is contributing 
to this trend, and will profit from it. 

With the greater part of his argument in detail I warmly concur. 
Its most distinctive contribution seems to me to be ‘its discussion of 
indeterminism. More sharply and clearly than any other analysis 
I have seen, its series of staccato proofs forces determinism into all but 
untenable ground. Previous defenders of indeterminism have usually 
appealed to conscience or common sense, and kept enough ambig- 
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uity in their statements to insure a safe retreat if needed. There is no 
facing-both-ways in the present argument, and its primary appeal is 
to straight logic. If you adopt rigid determinism, then you must give 
up real possibility, real time, real growth, universals ( including “nat- 
ural laws”), purposive action, and various other ingredients of human 
life as we find ourselves living it. And all for nothing, because de- 
terminism turns out in any case to be a nonusable concept. One can- 
not really derive any actual situation from any formula whatever. 
Determinism is a grandiose gesture, not a utilisable idea. 

In most other respects, the discussion runs on familiar lines, though 
in no sense with lack of original insight. If I have rightly understood 
him, Hartshorne is in this book playing Zeno to Peirce’s Parmenides, 
concerned more to discomfit opponents than to articulate a system. 
Its theism is by no means so new, nor its crushing of humanism so com- 
prehensive as one might gather from isolated comments in and out of 
the book. The appeal of antitheistic humanism has never been mainly 
logical, but emotional; and presumably it will ebb and flow in the 
future as it has done for many centuries in the past. Neither is the 
appeal of naturalistic theism a product of recent logic, physics or 
philosophy, though in very important respects all these contribute to 
it. Even “traditional theology” has been far from unanimous in de- 
crying men’s natural love for the great world, except as it tends to 
idolatry, which is a kind of death. Meanwhile, Hartshorne’s freshly 
felt and eagerly proclaimed gospel is a word of life, and I for one wel- 
come it; most of all, perhaps, his persuasive (though I think incon- 
clusive) argument that love, or organic sympathy, is basic to both 
thought and living. 

Some of my difficulties arise on four obvious lines. The first is the 
author’s confident gnosticism. Very much of his case for panpsychism 
rests on the supposition that there must be no important areas of real- 
ity unintelligible to man. “All variables, whatever else they may be, 
must be variables of human experience” (121). Why must they? Can 
there not be “local variables” of a highly important order which char- 
acterize only areas of reality quite outside human experience? “We 
cannot conceive any mode of difference from our experiences which 
is not in some degree also a mode of difference between these expe- 
riences.” Granted. But does it follow that differences may not 
exist which we in fact “cannot conceive’? The author’s state- 
ment verges toward the immature Berkeleyanism which, as re- 
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gards another point (176-7), he elsewhere disavows. Ostensibly 
he disavows also the “egocentric predicament” (187) now often 
charged against Berkeley; but interestingly enough, he disavows 
not the egocentric starting-point for knowledge and principle of 
knowing, but the judgment that it involves a “predicament”— 
that is, an embarrassment to the seeker for knowledge. For “the only 
conceivable end” of knowledge or conduct “is experience” (188), and 
I have a sample of that at hand, from which I can generalize to the 
limits of what can be meaningful or “of intrinsic interest” to me. But 
what, once more, has this plea to do with the cold question: “What 
after all is the case?” Whether I find it of interest or not, it is by no 
means obviously absurd to suppose both that there may be areas of 
reality (for example, the remoter terms of infinitely numerous “‘in- 
finite regresses”) which are simply not experienced at all; and that 
there may be modes of “experience” which differ from ours so greatly 
that we are incapable of grasping their most distinctive aspects. 
Granted the convenience of panpsychism as a hypothesis, and its at- 
tractiveness on many grounds as a theory, I see no warrant for holding 
it necessarily true on either account. If this be “intellectual sabotage” 
(122), it is avowed not because I like ignorance, but because I can- 
not exclude it from even my furthest hopes for man. The agnosticism 
of “negative theology” seems to me a salutary antidote to our recur- 
rent overconfidence. Faith, as St. Thomas said, is not preferable to 
knowledge, but in some cases it is all we have. 

Secondly, I find Hartshorne’s analysis of mind as such, and of 
sense perception in especial, wanting in clarity. How is feeling re- 
lated to action? There seems plainly to be in the latter a factor 
which is not in bare feeling-content, namely stress, effort, Anstoss, 
“causal efficacy.” (Cf. A. N. Whitehead: Symbolism, its Meaning 
and Effect, 1927, pp. 44, etc. “Causal efficacy” is throughout con- 
trasted with “presentational immediacy,” or intuited data.) Peirce 
insists on this distinction, and Hartshorne clearly means to do so 
(witness his references to “antipathy,” 198, 208), but for some 
reason the factor of active strain tends continually to get swal- 
lowed up in sympathy or some other mode of feeling. Suppose 
the two distinguishable, however; then does feeling merely record, 
or does it influence and guide action? If the former, what are 
the true springs of active behavior, and what becomes of purpose? 
If the latter, is the guidance or influence exercised by feeling to be re- 
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garded as itself an action? How, in short, does sympathy operate, 
that is, effect results other than itself? In what sense is it causal? And 
is it the only kind of cause? 

This problem is posed in very concrete fashion by the author’s ac- 
count of sense perception (202-8). Here the rise of a feeling of green 
or sweet or square in my mind is attributed to my sympathetic in- 
tuiting of green or sweet or square as felt by cells in my nervous sys- 
tem. When they feel square, this squareness is an “echo” (205) of 
the square shape of some object outside; but their feelings of green 
and sweet probably are not such echoes (203). Why this difference 
between shape and color, so reminiscent of Locke and all his troubles? 
And whence, then, the feelings of green, and so on, in my cells? What 
are they sympathising with, if the stimuli to which they respond are 
not themselves feeling green? Is there, after all, not some other mode 
of causation at work besides sympathy? The author is aware of this 
problem (208), but dismisses it by saying that perhaps the molecules 
outside do feel “something like red or green,” at a rather remote dis- 
tance from what we feel as red or green. Even if that be so, my cells 
are made to feel something which outside molecules do not feel, and I 
presumably something which my cells do not feel. In short, at every 
step in the chain from the not-very-green object to my very-green feel- 
ing, some other causal factor than sympathy enters in; so that unlike 
acts causally upon unlike, as well as like upon like. What is this 
other factor—this Anstoss—and how, for the panpsychist, is it sup- 
posed to work? An explanation is needed which will take into ac- 
count such facts as those of color photography, in which red and green 
do prima facie “appear to act . . . outside the body” (203) ; and of 
photography with ordinary plates, in which the same “red” and 
“green” things have as their echoes merely images in different shades 
of gray. Is a color plate, then, an individual capable of close sym- 
pathy with grass and flowers—capable even of translating and ac- 
centuating their dim color values into quasi-human terms—whereas 
ordinary plates are not? These are not meant to be captious ques- 
tions. Hartshorne’s bold effort to bring panpsychism directly to bear 
on concrete details of experience deserves praise and critical sym- 
pathy, and I am keen to see it carried further toward much needed 
clarity. 

. Thirdly, I am puzzled by his treatment of individuality, just now 
incidentally referred to. Why is it so flatly affirmed that “an apple 


is not an individual . . .; but an electron is another matter” (190), 
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when immediately afterward we read, “individuality being in prin- 
ciple relative and subject to limitations.” Why then completely ex- 
clude the apple, which grows as a whole, moves as a whole, and acts 
as a consistent, distinctive, fairly unified stimulus to an observer? 
What is the acid test of individuality? And how far are we in a posi- 
tion to apply it to electrons, atoms and their ilk? (Cf. 146-7 with 
168-9.) How, further, is an inclusive individual related to those which 
it includes? Does it include every aspect of all the lesser individuals, 
or does the partial autonomy which they retain (147, 197) imply 
that some aspects of the lesser individuals are excluded from the 
greater? If this latter be true in general, as the author seems to hold, 
must it not be true also as regards lesser individuals in relation to God, 
of whom the author seems to make an exception (198) in the inter- 
ests of his formula: deus sive natura? With much in his account I 
concur heartily, but exclusions must be given equal standing with 
inclusions, or individuality melts. 

Finally, of his doctrine of God I can find much to say with enthu- 
silastic approval. He pictures con amore a living God of love, wisdom 
and purpose. Yet he has left out—or so I think—a dimension neces- 
sary to our thoughts about deity by reacting so far from traditional 
theology. That provides in its doctrines of Logos and Holy Spirit 
for the discoverable, lovable God in nature and mankind whom Harts- 
horne is proclaiming. But also it sees, or at least affirms, more 
clearly—as did Peirce, intimate as he was with Duns Scotus (See 
Collected Papers, 1, 362, and note; Cf. 6,29)—that beyond na- 
ture, “the measurable” or finite, is a depth of God to which the 
phrase “sive natura” is inapplicable. This opens an inquiry on 
which we cannot embark here. I have said something about it in 
earlier discussions in these pages and elsewhere, and will keep strug- 
gling with it hereafter. Like Hartshorne, I hope for clearer formula- 
tions of the problem and of possible trial solutions, and share his de- 
mand for “fresh wonder” in the presence of nature so vastly il- 
luminated by the first minds of our day. But I cannot forget that na- 
ture has been enlarged and illuminated many times before ; that men 
have said often, “This nature now first rightly seen is God” ; and that 
each time God has reappeared on beyond. 


Kobe £. Collin 
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LOOKING TOWARD MADRAS 
By JOHN A. MACKAY 


sionary conference. In December of the present year, in a 

suburb of Madras, India, the International Missionary 
Council will hold an enlarged meeting. The conference, when con- 
vened, will be attended by some four hundred and fifty carefully 
selected delegates from all parts of the world. The prospect of such a 
gathering provides an appropriate occasion to discuss the significance 
of a world conclave of missionary-minded Christians at the present 
time, and incidentally to offer some reflections upon the movement 
which an assembly of this kind represents. 


I 


Dee are already on their way to another world mis- 


The road traversed in secular history since the first World Mission- 
ary Conference convened in Edinburgh in 1g!o is unique in human 
annals. Barely three decades will separate the Madras Conference, 
when it meets, from its historic forerunner. But these twenty-eight 
intervening years roughly span a period when more and greater 
changes took place in the affairs of men than during any previous 
period on record. The lapse of time is a bare generation; but in the 
life-span of the generation just closing, as Gerald Heard has strikingly 
pointed out, three distinct epochs of history have succeeded each 
other. 

How overwhelmingly different from one another are the three brief, 
decisive periods since 1904—the year when man first began to roll 
along the highways and mount to the heavens on mechanical power! 
Imperialism ended in universal war, in which property and men, 
ideals and reputations, institutions and empires were engulfed. War 
was followed by a high noon of international and humanitarian hopes. 
Internationalism and humanitarianism have been succeeded by the 
deification of the nation and the apotheosis of the brute. A world 
which in 1910 was regional, in which great countries could carry on 
their traditional existence in haughty isolation, has now become plane- 
tary. All nations, whether they like it or not, are now members of a 
great ecumenical organism. Their interests and their destiny are 
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bound up together. But the tragic pathos of it is that, while the mem- 
bers of this vast body politic were never more closely united in a 
physical sense than they are today, nor ever possessed in common so 
many of the material and cultural products of civilization, they were 
never so abysmally divided in their conception of the ultimate values 
and goal of life. The world has become physically one, but for this 
high destiny mankind is spiritually unprepared. 


II 


Amid these changes the Christian missionary movement has held 
steadfastly upon its way. It has come through the stress and strain 
of these years chastened and handicapped and self-critical, but more 
united and, I venture to believe, more clear-sighted than ever before. 
It has, moreover, a greater record of continuous beneficent service to 
its credit than any other contemporary movement can show. Perhaps 
the most remarkable thing in connection with the movement is that 
the same man who presided over the sessions of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference in his prime will preside over the sessions of the Madras Con- 
ference in his tireless maturity. I refer to Dr. John R. Mott, the Moses 
of modern missions, whose eye is still undimmed and his natural force 
unabated. A word of tribute is due Dr. Mott before we pass on. Can 
anyone think of another man who was a world figure and influence 
four years before the Great War who continues to be such in the same 
sense today? “Where are kings and empires now?” Political leaders 
of the kingdoms of this world have given place to others in the course 
of these last tremendous years; the seer and statesman of the City 
of God goes quietly on, a pilgrim still seeking the Kingdom which in 
student days he saw in vision at Cornell and Northfield. Dr. Mott has 
been chairman of the International Missionary Council from the time 
of its organization at the Edinburgh Conference of 1910. For him, the 
Madras Conference may well be the culminating moment of his ca- 
reer, the Pisgah height from which he will view the land of promise, 
the fulfillment of his cherished “third stage in cooperation.” More 
than any living man he belongs to the church universal which, under 
God, his apostolic journeys, his faith and his statesmanship, have been 
largely instrumental in bringing to birth in its empirical form. Better 
known and appreciated in the world at large than in his own country, 
he has been for many years a sort of supreme lay pontiff in the coun- 
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cils of the world church. At one of the sessions of the Oxford Con- 
ference, dignitaries of the ecumenical church, bishops, archbishops 
and patriarchs from East and West, robed in vestments of variegated 
form and color, were filing past the conference chairman and being 
introduced by him to the audience. “Look at Mott,” said a friend to 
me with a broad smile. “He taketh up archbishops as a very little 
thing and patriarchs are as the small dust of the balance!” 

Only one other man among us in the church of today has anything 
like the ecumenical significance of Dr. Mott. I mean the quiet, re- 
tiring, prophetic Oldham. Dr. J. H. Oldham, lovingly known to his 
friends as “Joe” Oldham, was general secretary of the first Edinburgh 
Conference, of which Mott was chairman. His was the master mind 
which, seventeen years later, thought out and organized the Oxford 
Conference, at which his friend Mott also presided. A few months 
ago, these two men were together again at Utrecht, where a World 
Council of Churches, representing all non-Roman communions, was 
organized. In it were fused into one the Life and Work movement 
and the Faith and Order movement, both of which had owed their 
inspiration to the missionary assembly at Edinburgh in rg1o. It should 
not be forgotten that it was the missionary movement, or personalities 
interested in Christian missions, that inspired the Christian church to 
some of its most significant undertakings in modern times in the realms 
of thought, of unity and of Christlike endeavor. 


III 


We look now toward Madras. Edinburgh, Jerusalem and Madras 
are names of famous cities associated with three stages in missionary 
thinking, and represent three landmarks in the development of the 
church universal. We can best obtain perspective from which to con- 
sider the significance of the meeting in India if we view it in relation to 
its two predecessors. Some thirteen hundred delegates attended the 
Edinburgh Conference, of whom less than twenty, a little more than 
one per cent, represented churches on missions fields. At the meeting 
on the Mount of Olives in 1928, fifty of the two hundred delegates 
were nationals directly representing younger churches. At Madras, 
at least two hundred, or fifty per cent of the four hundred and fifty 
delegates expected to attend, will belong to such churches, and that 
despite the present convulsion in the Orient. The new children of the 
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Great Mother have become of age and are being prepared for full 
partnership in the work of the Kingdom. At Edinburgh, the mission 
as the instrument of Western Christianity held the stage. The great 
geographical spaces of the non-Christian world were scanned with im- 
perialistic eyes and surveyed for missionary occupation. At Jerusalem 
the existence and independence of the “younger churches” was gladly 
recognized. The “older churches” now began to turn their gaze in- 
wards to survey those spiritual areas in which their own life was cast, 
where the lordship of Jesus Christ was still unrecognized. The reality 
of secularism—this word began to be used for the first time at Jeru- 
salem—was seen to be all-pervasive in the church and in the world. 
A new missionary task was envisaged by a now introspective church. 
It was the vision of secularism and its corrosive influence upon all reli- 
gion that motivated the appeal directed to the non-Christian religions 
in the historic Jerusalem message. 

A study of the literature prepared for the Madras Conference 
makes clear that thought will revolve supremely around the concep- 
tion of the church. For the church universal which has come to birth 
as an empirical reality through the work of missions, has at length 
attained self-consciousness. This church as a “witness-bearing body” 
transcending the old antitheses between “church” and “mission,” and 
between “older” and “younger” churches, will be present in represen- 
tative form at Madras. It will there consider its faith, its life, its wit- 
ness, its environment and its unity. And it will do so not, as at Jeru- 
salem, with its eye focused supremely upon God-denying secularism 
but upon the far more sinister reality of a god-making sacralism. It 
will relate its thinking and its planning to the emergence of pseudo- 
religions, rival churches, in the guise of crusading political systems. 
A situation which no one at Edinburgh in 1910 could have envisaged, 
which only a few prophetic figures foresaw as a possibility at the 
time of the Jerusalem Conference, which even the Laymen’s Enquiry 
Concerning Missions, published but six years ago, failed to recognize 
as imminently near, has developed in violent and tragic form. 

A totally new problem has thus been created for the on-going 
church and her missionary program. On the one hand, political trends 
inspired by the principles of liberty and the rights of personality, 
which had proved favorable to the expansion of Christianity ever 
since the modern missionary era began more than a century ago, have 
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completely changed. The main trend in politics in great representa- 
tive countries in the Orient and the Occident today is decidedly hostile 
to Christianity. In some of these the church is actively persecuted ; 
in others, curbs and handicaps are placed upon its missionary activ- 
ity. On the other hand, states have been converted into churches, 
reversing what took place in the Middle Ages when the church was 
converted into a state. These church-states, imbued with an apoca- 
lyptic sense of destiny, make upon their citizens a totalitarian claim, 
which is religious in character. They provide them with dogmas and 
ceremonies and objects of devotion to satisfy their religious instinct. 
They, and not the traditional ethnic religions, are Christianity’s chief 
rivals today. For Christendom is, alas, no more: the corpus Chris- 
tianum has been dissolved. The Madras Conference will meet and 
deliberate in a world which, in a wholly new and unexpected sense, 
is non-Christian. Not without reason has Dr. Hendrick Kraemer given 
to the great book which he wrote with special reference to the forth- 
coming assembly the title, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World. 


IV 


What is it reasonable to expect of an ecumenical missionary con- 
ference meeting at such a time? Some ask whether it is reasonable to 
expect anything. At such a time as this, with war raging between two 
of the most important countries where Christian missions have been 
at work, can a conference be of any help whatever? We have far too 
many conferences in any case, it is said. Moreover, have not attend- 
ance at conferences and reports concerning conferences become a 
subtle substitute for Christian action? Do not conferences tend to 
become ends? When will church leaders really make up their minds 
and do something? Is it really more light that is needed or something 
quite different? These and other questions are, justifiably or unjustifi- 
ably, in the minds of many people, among both clergy and laity. Last 
year, in a leading European country, I heard a conference described as 
va merung of people who come together to organize another meet- 
ing.” 

The truth must be recognized that in the Protestant world we are 
in serious danger of wasting our energies in an endlessly recurring 
cycle of conferences. Some types of conference in particular have laid 
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themselves open to very serious criticism. They have become high- 
grade international picnics, rendezvous of people free to travel, fac- 
tories of conventional formulas, cradles of a bloodless progeny. The 
Christian missionary movement has ever been a pioneer movement. It 
is the chief fountain of ecumenical gatherings in the modern world. 
At Madras an important cycle will be completed in the life history 
of missionary conferences. No time could be more opportune for the 
movement to sponsor a conference on conferences, before the Madras 
assembly is followed by a successor. For there is sore need of a cri- 
tique of conferences and the conference habit as a method of Christian 
action, if the strategy of Christianity is to match the requirements of 
the present hour. 

What I have written is not intended to be a criticism of the confer- 
ence to be held at Madras, whether of its propriety, its membership 
or its program. But Madras will mark the end of an era. If thought 
is to give birth to action, if what is decided upon there is to make an 
impact upon the church and the world, a number of important ques- 
tions must be taken seriously. Here are some of them: 

In a world dominated by pseudo-religions which take certain things 
for granted and devote most of their creative energies to propaganda 
and the positive promotion of their cause, is not the Christian mission- 
ary movement with its indecision in action at a very great disadvan- 
tage? Would not the creation of an able research and intelligence de- 
partment—such as exists at the heart of Roman Catholic missions, 
such as the World Dominion movement has tried to be—save a very 
great deal of time and money and enable the movement to concen- 
trate its energies over a prolonged period upon certain things which 
are agreed to be of first-rate importance? How can more concerted 
action be secured in the interests of a larger strategy? When will 
Protestant individualism and denominational rivalry succumb to the 
imperial demands of the world Christian mission? How far is it true 
that plans of action for literature and evangelism, for example, often 
fail to be carried through because some other conference is scheduled 
and must be prepared for, or because people well equipped for liter- 
ary and evangelistic work are drawn into a maelstrom of fact-finding 
and surveys? How far is the increasing development of a professional 
conference-going class an asset to Christianity? How far are such 
people in touch with reality either in the church or in the world and 
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capable of influencing either? How far is it possible to become uni- 
versalized to death, so as to be incapable of meeting any real, con- 
crete, human situation at a time when the most important tasks are 
local tasks of a representative character? 

These are real questions which cannot be evaded. Conferences of 
some kind will always be necessary. It is when Christians come to- 
gether to confer concerning the affairs of the kingdom that insights are 
achieved, principles formulated, trends crystallized, differences con- 
ciliated, solidarity promoted, new trails blazed, spiritual power gener- 
ated. All of which is true, but the disturbing fact remains that a gulf 
is developing between conference leaders and the rank and file of the 
church, and between what is decided upon in conferences and what 
is fulfilled in action. It is considerations of this kind that make im- 


perative the conference on conferences which we envisage beyond 
Madras. 


V 


But we have lingered unduly long upon the threshold of the con- 
ference. Our closing reflections will carry us inside, to review some 
of the living issues that will come before a distinguished assembly in 
the conference chamber three months hence. 

The publication of Dr. Kraemer’s book, already referred to as part 
of the preparation for the conference, will provide a powerful stimu- 
lus to realism and relevance in the discussions. No previous confer- 
ence of the importance of the Madras assembly had the advantage of 
a monumental survey of this kind executed by a single mind. The 
production of such a volume was rendered imperative by the necessity 
for setting in high relief the crucial elements and issues in the contem- 
porary world situation. It was made possible by the representative 
character of the author, whose way of thinking about God and the 
world is that of a growing number of Christian leaders. Kraemer is 
an unusual, providential man, who has gazed with equal understand- 
ing into the heart of the gospel and upon the life of the world, and 
has shown himself able to focus the divine light upon the human 
scene. 

With this book particularly in mind, let me offer a few reflections, 
by way of emphasizing some important points contained in it, and, 
perchance, adding one or two footnotes to it. 
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The themes announced for consideration at Madras and The Chris- 
tian Message in a Non-Christian World are a powerful appeal to the 
Christian church to return to fundamentals. Such a return involves 

a fresh discovery of the Bible and of what Kraemer calls “the reli- 
gion of biblical realism.” “Biblical realism” is the central and con- 
stantly recurring category in his book. By it he means that in the Bible 
we are confronted, not with ideas about God, not with a theology 
or world view, although both of these are implicit in it, but with God 
who reveals himself and his will to man in Jesus Christ, claiming from 
man a totalitarian allegiance. The Bible is the only radically reli- 
gious book, for here alone are God and man taken seriously. 

Biblical truth cannot be grasped by making it a simple object of 
study. For it calls man to a decision. Its truest analogy, we might 
suggest, is seed, as Jesus represented it to be in his first great parable. 
Its meaning becomes plain and its destiny is fulfilled only when it en- 
counters souls that have been furrowed into responsiveness, that ad- 
mit the Word of the kingdom without secret reservations, that, eschew- 
ing rival claims, devote themselves to the kingdom without divided 
loyalty. Obedience to God whose grace and purpose are revealed to 
us in the Bible is the paramount need of men everywhere. Such obe- 
dience transcends the mere cultivation of religious experience as much 
as it does exclusive devotion to ethical principles. It rises above both 
optimism and pessimism, into a life of loving co-partnership with the 
living God whose purpose is sure, whose “mercy is above all his work” 
even when “his judgments are in the earth.” The Christian church 
must rediscover and rehabilitate the Bible or the future of the church 
that we know is exceedingly precarious. 

A true apprehension of the religion of biblical realism is what is 
needed to transfigure the meaning of evangelism and restore to the 
modern church the lost note of apostolicity. We venture to say that 
following such a discovery the element of uniqueness in the Christian 
gospel with which the church has been entrusted, and which differ- 
entiates Christianity from every other faith, will be acknowledged 
with humility and proclaimed with urgency. The non-Christian re- 
ligions will not be arraigned as memorials of the devil: the great good 
in them will be joyfully acknowledged, as it should also be acknowl- 
edged in non-Christian men. Nevertheless, the gospel will be interpre- 
ted and presented, as Kraemer says, as a “wholly new world of divine 
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acts” and not as a more perfected stage of religious development. The 
herald of the good news will ever be ready to testify to his experience 
of the gospel, but he will not regard it as his supreme function to share 
his religious experience or to engage in the service of his fellow men. 
Both these he will do, entering into the most sympathetic relations 
with people; but beyond and above everything he is or does, he will 
bear witness to the redeeming work of God in Jesus Christ. In pre- 
senting something wholly new, he will discover, in true apostolic suc- 
cession, that “the really new has recruiting power.” For the consti- 
tutive element in Christianity is that wherein it differs from all other 
religions, and experience proves that it is the presentation of this ele- 
ment that has effective evangelistic power for the renewal of life. 


VI 


As the soul of missionary activity is evangelism, the supreme ob- 
jective of missions is the planting and development of the Christian 
church. The missionary movement is recovering this vision. Kraemer 
puts it thus: The “well considered purpose of modern missions to 
plant a church that lives in and with the community but which is al- 
ways distinct from it by its inward autonomy which again is founded 
on obedience to God is one of its peculiar features.” Upon which we 
might comment as follows: God wills fellowship, a community of be- 
lievers in Christ, which shall be the perfect pattern of true community 
and the chief organ for the fulfillment of the divine purpose in the 
world. 

The church in its essential nature is the creation of God and does 
not depend upon “the consenting wills of men.” For the first time 
in history it has become truly ecumenical. The new craving for com- 
munity, manifested in the collectivisms of our time, gives it new rel- 
evance. It is also clear that human dividedness can be transcended 
only by a world Christian community. Moreover, experience testifies 
to the fact that the ethical fruits of missions can be conserved and con- 
tinuity guaranteed to the Christian movement in a country only in 
the measure in which a Christian church has been formed and contin- 
ues to be vital. This is particularly apparent in a time of persecution, 
and when government regulations severely handicap the work of 
foreign corporations in a country. 


The new consciousness of the centrality of the church in Christian- 
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ity is, therefore, one of the most significant and reassuring features of 
modern missions. This vision we trust will preserve the Christian 
movement from ever consenting to become simply a diffused influ- 
ence in a community or nation—to become the soul of a culture, a 
center of enlightenment, the molder of character, the creator of val- 
ues. * The church will most truly serve the community by leading the 
- community to serve God. 

But if the Christian church as the Body of Christ is to fulfill its 
high destiny at the present time, Christ’s lordship over his body must 
be recognized in the most totalitarian way. Christian solidarity— 
that is, oneness in Christ—must be perfectly expressed. Local groups 
of Christians must be real fellowships. Denominations of Christians in 
each country, and national communities of Christians in all countries, 
must form a united Christian front for friendly intercourse, for com- 
mon worship, for combined action, and for mutual support. 

These and other matters of prime importance will come before the 
Madras assembly. May the assembly be guided to say the right word 
regarding them. May we who are not there pray that decisions taken 
shall be translated later into action, and be willing to cooperate for 
the achievement of action. And may the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ bless the missionary movement of his church, and write 
this conference into the annals of his kingdom! 


fre Q. Vpechag 


A WORLD TO LIVE IN 
By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


but it is not so far as it seems. Poe was nothing if not consistent, 

at least in his thinking, and as the author of the cosmic prose- 
poem “Eureka,” he might be expected to have considered society 
also. The idea for this essay, however, came to me from a much less 
important source, Poe’s criticism of ““The Culprit Fay,” a highly ro- 
mantic poem by Joseph Rodman Drake. In pointing out Drake’s 
error in the creation, or manufacture, of the fairy, the hero of the 
poem, Poe compares the attempt with a similar creation of Shelley’s. 
Drake builds up the tiny fairy in detail, and then presents him 
“throned on a cloud of purple fair,” at evening; the result is un- 
convincing, indeed grotesque. Shelley, on the contrary, creates first 
an appropriate background, and then presents the fairy, not in de- 
tail, but as harmonizing, in light and lightness, with this background. 
Shelley succeeded where Drake failed, because Shelley was a master 
of the creative imagination. The imagination, I said to myself, 
creates a world for the intended character to live in. If you would 
see Helen, see Helen’s world. 


L seems a far cry from Edgar Allan Poe to a theory of society, 


I 


The poet, then, creates a world in which the intended character 
can live, in which he can be believed in. Perhaps this is the poet’s 
touch of divinity, for God—so the story says—created such a world 
for us. I recall with a smile our four-year-old daughter’s prayer: 
“O Lord, we thank Thee that You made the world and we didn’t have 
to do it.” She was thankful for the physical world, which is prop- 
erly the first occasion for our gratitude. The misfortune of being 
brought forth in space, with no planet to crawl upon, is a misfortune 
none of us is called upon to bear. Even though God may have in- 
tended man from the beginning, as the story says, he did not create 
him until after he had created and made habitable a world for him 
to live in. In this, God did not go beyond the poet; in the character 
created he did. For he created man in his own image, that is, crea- 
tive, which is, necessarily, free. The characteristic of freedom is. asi 
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see it, and as Berdyaev says in Freedom and the Spirit, man’s essen- 
tial characteristic. Furthermore, the world created for man to live in 
is not, as we shall see in more detail later, a world in which man must 
be free, for a necessary freedom would not be freedom, but a world 
in which man may be free. Free to rise into greater freedom or to 
fall into bondage. He was not bound to remain even in Eden. He 
was given an open world. 

He did not remain in Eden. Whether he fell or not, he passed 
through the gates into a larger world, a more exciting world, for 
some a better world. Furthermore, passing through those gates, he 
expressed, and discovered, his essential quality—freedom. He learned 
that he lived in an open world. Upon what vistas, or abysses, its doors 
might open, he could not tell. But its doors would open; at any 
moment he might pass into a new and larger, though perhaps more 
terrible, world. 

We are still living in this open world. This, I think, is what ex- 
perience teaches us; it is also what the most recent science suggests. 
Science, which, for more than a half-century, in spite of its cosmic 
outlook, closed the doors upon us, has recently suggested that this so 
material world opens at last upon immateriality. Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton, in his latest book, New Pathways in Science, quotes with ap- 
proval from Herman Weyl’s The Open World: 

Modern science, in so far as I am acquainted with it through my own scientific 
work, mathematics and physics make the world appear more and more an open 
one, as a world not closed but pointing beyond itself. . . . Science finds itself com- 
pelled, at once by the epistemological, the physical and the constructive-mathe- 
matical aspects of its own methods and results, to recognize this situation. It re- 
mains to be added that science can do no more than show us this new horizon ; 
we must not by including the transcendental sphere attempt to establish anew a 
closed (though more comprehensive) world. 

It is also what experience teaches us. It is only the man who re- 
fuses to live who finds life a blank wall. The man who lives finds 
within this transitory space-time world suggestions of an eternal 
spiritual existence. The man who demands greatly of life, who loves 
life and seeks to understand it, will become aware of this suggestive 
quality, as of an incomplete statement, begun here, to be continued 
elsewhere. No worthy action is completed in this world. No impor- 
tant moment passes completely into its succeeding moment; always 
something escapes from the chain of cause and effect to pass into a 
strange world beyond. This is true of all friendship and love; such 
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experiences open upon infinity: “Leagues beyond those leagues 
there is more sea.” 

Heaven lies about us, not only in our infancy, but throughout our 
lives. Every spot is the center of the universe, to the mathematician 
now as well as to the mystic. Every moment whispers of eternity to 
him who loves the moment. The flowing drops of time buoy up the 
man who yields himself to them as a swimmer to the sea, but over- 
whelm the man who fears them and struggles against them. 

We are given a world, then, not in which we must find God, for 
such a world would cancel our divine freedom, but in which we may 
find him, if we are true to the divinity within us. “My freedom and 
my creative activity are my obedience to the secret will of God.” 


II 


But if this is the world that has been given us, what have we done 
with it? Botched it badly. Closed most of the outlets to the sky. 
Consider one or two pictures. When I was twenty, I sailed for the 
first time up New York harbor and saw there before me the fabulous 
towers of that modern city. Saw them? Felt them. Felt a fear of 
their terrible weight, wondered that the earth should hold them up 
against the sky. (I wonder still. Oh, I do not fear New York’s gran- 
ite foundation. But those towers, like all towers, are built upon a hu- 
man foundation. How long can men support their weight ? ) 

And the Holland tunnel. To the practical eye a marvel of engi- 
neering efficiency. Dante, however, if he had seen it, would have put 
it in his hell. Beneath the earth and the water, mechanization. Hu- 
man lives shot back and forth, to the steady roar of their own perfect 
but meaningless motion. To the spiritual eye, a hell of a place. 

The last time I was in New York I passed through the city and 
on into the Connecticut countryside, and late in the afternoon came 
to a small Connecticut town. On the village green was the church: 
behind green elms, its walls gleaming white, its steeple shining in the 
late sun. “This is the place,” I said, “to believe in God.” 

If there were more such places, and if their significance were more 
deeply appreciated, I should not be disturbed; but it is the relative 
lack of them, and the general failure to understand them, that makes 
me doubtful of our society. Of course, this scene was impressed upon 
me because I had just come from New York. In that moment I knew 
deeply, what I have not doubted since, how difficult it is to believe 
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in God in a modern city, and, to a lesser degree, in our modern city- 
civilization. Practically all things in the city speak—no, shout—of 
material and the material life. Even the buildings, climbing to heaven, 
climb in sheer despite of the comfort and needs of those about them 
and house oceans of goods that moth and rust corrupt; even the 
buildings, therefore, blur their objectively beautiful lines with their 
materialistic meaning. The city shouts of time and things. To think 
of God there is to mock him, or suddenly to fear his inevitable 
vengeance. 

But the Connecticut village green with its quiet church speaks 
of eternity. The gleaming building is useless; adds no power, pro- 
duces no thing. No; but creates, or re-creates, within the beholder 
that sense of something beyond things and time. Expressing a faith 
in some other world than the mere visible world about us, it rouses 
within our hearts a kindred faith, and unites us to a great company of 
believers who, living or dead, are, we are sure, alive. 

These are mere pictures, you say? That is as if one should say, 
This is mere life. But let us consider, in more orderly fashion, what 
these pictures mean. They mean, in the first place, that we generally 
live today in a world cluttered, weighed down, divided by things. 
We possess and control more material than ever before. For this we 
have science, and its child, invention, to thank. But because of this 
abundance of material, we tend to be materialistic. It is possible, 
said Marcus Aurelius, to be wise even in a palace; but it is not easy, 
even for the Marcus Aureliuses, and there are few Marcus Aure- 
liuses. For a life of wisdom is a life lived in relation to the ideal, and 
surrounded as we are by a myriad things, we find it difficult to discover 
an ideal rising above them and drawing them together into one mean- 
ing. We exist then amid these things, shut off from life—which is 
spiritual—divided from other men by a material wall ; shut up, there- 
fore, within ourselves, and slowly dying, but conscious only of a deep 
dis-ease. By means of the ideal, man finds freedom, an outlet to the 
sky. In our lives there are few such outlets. China built one Great 
Wall. We build nothing else. We live in a civilization of walls; more 
properly, a society of walls. Its symbol is the barbed fence surround- 
ing the industrial plant. “In the life of the spirit,” says Berdyaev, 
“there is no absolute heterogeneity and there are no impenetrable 
substances opposing to one another insurmountable barriers.” But our 
life insists upon walls; insists upon “otherness,” upon “‘mineness” and 
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“thineness,” upon man and thing (or property) against man and 
thing, upon class against class. Far more true now than when Emer- 
son said it, “Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” We work, 
and live, for things; which is to die for things. “Souls which are in 
bondage to the corporeal world acquire its character.” 

I realize, of course, that in our society there are millions of men 
who have insufficient things for a healthy physical life. With them 
the need for more things is so desperate that their thought can never 
be free of things. This group is balanced by that smaller group pos- 
sessed of so many things that it doesn’t have to struggle at all. Spirit- 
ual life starves in a desert as well as in a palace. Especially does it 
starve when, as in our society, the desert dweller beholds the palace 
dweller, and is beheld by him, and yet must die amid plenty. 

A world dominated by things is either a complacent or a feverish 
world. To the spirit, things are always in danger of becoming either 
an opiate or a stimulant. In an article in the Southern Review, Sum- 
mer, 1936, John Dewey says: ‘““The inherent idealism of the scientific 
temper, for the mass of human beings, is submerged in the use and 
enjoyment of the material power and material comforts that have 
resulted from its technical applications.” He also quotes Bertrand 
Russell to somewhat the same effect: “The practical experts who 
employ scientific technique, and still more the government and large 
firms which employ the practical experts, acquire a quite different 
temper from that of men of science—a temper full of a sense of limit- 
less power, or arrogant certainty, and of pleasure in manipulation of 
even human material.” 

The lust for power is an inevitable characteristic of a world dom- 
inated by things. It appears not only in that modern disease, the 
dictator, but also, as I have said, in our skyscrapers. It is possible 
that we are acting merely like children, in foolish enjoyment of this 
new toy of power, the gift of science. Even so, there is danger of our 
destroying the world before we learn how to use it. Enchanted by our 
new power over nature, and over men, we tend to forget the need for 
power over and in ourselves. We follow the new, and easier, road. 
Reducing life to material power, we reduce it to material. Every- 
thing—including men—can be weighed and measured, and is valuable 
in proportion to its weight. This is the meaning behind the struggle 
of the masses. Man is no longer seen as a spiritual being, but as one 
more unit. The American Legion, for instance, seeks members on 
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this basis. “Of course, we’d like to have you come to the meetings,” 
the canvasser says ; “but if you’ll just give us your name, that’ll be one 
more on the roll, and that'll give us more power in Washington.” 
This reduction of myself to abstract, unmoral power in Washington 
never appealed to me. It does not appeal to any man as a man; it 
appeals only to that part of him which lusts for power. 

Dominated by the lust for power, we see the world as an instru? 
ment for the attainment of power. Things, and other lives, become 
instrumental. Even human life becomes a thing. We hold others away 
from us, separate ourselves from them, in order that we may use 
them. In all situations, we attempt to keep ourselves free, in order 
that we may make free with those elements of the situation that are 
potential of power. Thus trying to remain free, we are enslaved, as 
the would-be swimmer is drowned who refuses to trust himself to the 
water. We do not trust ourselves to life ; we do not trust life, we wish 
to make something out of it. Consequently, we never experience it 
completely, and therefore never become aware of the sense of some- 
thing beyond, never find an outlet to the sky. To the degree that we 
take life for itself, take it completely into ourself, we find it opening 
upon something greater than itself; to the degree that we take it as 
an instrument, holding it therefore away from us in order to use it, it 
remains a hard material thing, the tool becomes a wall, within which 
at last we die, superficially satisfied perhaps but mortally dis-eased. 


III 


The poet imagines a world in which the intended character can 
live. God, it seems, has imagined a world in which man as a spiritual 
being can live. We have thoughtlessly made a world in which man as 
a spiritual being finds it almost impossible to live. Our spiritual 
leaders, in their attempts to reform this world, might take a lesson, 
from the poet in method and from God in aim. They might remind 
themselves that the individual finds his life only in relation to the 
world about him; and yet that the end of all their striving is, or should 
be, the spiritual life of the individual—if spiritual life can be spoken 
of as individual. The world exists, says Unamuno, for consciousness, 
for individual consciousness; but the individual consciousness, or 
spirit, cannot exist without the world. Now, our modern reformers, 
our spiritual leaders, chief among whom are the preachers, have gen- 
erally made two errors. The most common is the belief, which neces- 
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sarily accompanies the modern individualistic movement, that a man 
can be made good directly and separately. Drake failed to make a 
“sood” character of the Culprit Fay because he made him without 
proper regard for his world. As a general rule, our preachers do not 
imagine man in the world, where he lives, a solid creature of flesh and 
blood, but as a vague abstraction. Influenced by the modern tendency 
toward abstraction, they abstract man from the world, and attempt to 
reshape this abstraction by the application of rules and principles of 
life, themselves abstractions. They deal too much in rhetoric, too 
little in poetry ; and the reason is that the use of imagination, which 
is creative, is, especially to a modern, difficult. W. B. Yeats says that 
rhetoric is the will trying to do the work of the imagination. Our 
preachers have a will to goodness far in excess of their imagination 
of goodness. Therefore they exhort without defining. 

There is another reason, I think, why the modern preacher so 
vaguely defines the world in which a man could live: it is the Prot- 
estant, or even modern, fear of the world. (This fear operates also 
in our tendency to make abstractions of the full-bodied world.) Ac- 
cording to this view, the individual is saved as if by fire. He is saved 
from the world. But for what? What good is he, being saved? Our 
modern life is the result of an unfortunate attempt to separate the 
individual from the group, to abstract religion from life. The ab- 
straction of religion from life is the death of religion. 

There is undoubtedly a “world” to which we should be opposed, 
that divided, separate, selfish world, where things are walls. But 
we should not be opposed to, we should rather be in favor of, life in 
the world. “Spirit,” says Berdyaev, “is by no means opposed to flesh; 
rather flesh is the incarnation and symbol of spirit.”” And, again: 
“The spiritual life is not detachment from the life of the natural 
world. . .. Man must work for the illumination and spiritualization, 
not only of his own soul and body, but also of the soul and body of 
the whole universe.” 

“God so loved the world,” we are told; and we read in Genesis 
that he beheld the work of his hands and saw that it was good. He 
was in this the type of the poet. “I too will something make, and 
joy in the making.” The poet loves the world, because he is able to 
embody in it the dream suggested by it. 

Though I shall consider this matter in more detail later, I may sug- 
gest here the kind of world that man as a spiritual being can live in. 
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It is a world that often suggests the spiritual, as our materialistic 
world assuredly does not; a world, therefore, in which a man can be- 
lieve in himself and in others as spiritual beings. In our society it is 
practically useless to urge a man on Sunday to be what the rest of the 
week is telling him he is not. We tend to become what life suggests 
we are. 

The first error, then, of our spiritual leaders has been their attempt 
to remake by rule the individual abstracted from society. The second 
error, which is fairly recent, is an attempted compensation for the 
first. It is the attempt to make men good by organization. This at- 
tempt takes two forms. The first leads to organization for itself, a 
typical American weakness. Wherever three Americans are gathered 
together, there will be a president, a vice-president and a secretary 
and treasurer. The church today is crowded with organizations, the 
chief aim of which appears to be a rating of 100 per cent. Of course 
all such organizations claim a further end, but, if one judges them by 
results, it appears that generally they exist in order that people may 
get together in a harmless meeting and adjourn with the conviction 
that they are doing a great work. 

The second form of the attempt to make men good by organization 
is essentially the attempt to make them good. Our national prohibi- 
tion law seems to have been such an attempt. Politically, on a certain 
level socially, prohibition may be the sensible course ; but it is extremely 
doubtful if it can be defended spiritually ; and that is the ground on 
which many of our spiritual leaders have defended it. Undoubtedly 
society can be organized so as to make men live peaceably, or in- 
dustriously, or prudently, or according to any other pattern, though 
there is always the danger that men made to act according to a pat- 
tern will come to act conventionally and at last stupidly, and then 
society will fall to pieces of its own weight. But society cannot be 
organized so as to make men good, for that would be to make them 
spiritual beings, a contradiction in terms. To quote Berdyaev again: 
“Freedom cannot be realized by means of compulsion and in the ab- 
sence of liberty. . . . Goodness and the perfection of life must be 
freely achieved, for it is just the fact that they are freely accepted 
and achieved which gives to the spiritual, religious, and moral life 
its quality of originality and true dignity.” The question arises, Do 
not our reformers often confuse the placid or conventional life with 
the good life? Do they really desire that this should be a world of 
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free, creative, spiritual men? I seriously doubt if most of them are 
willing to trust man, with his potentiality of evil, as God trusts him. 
They would save him by force, a task which God has not attempted. 
That great puritan, John Milton, held deep convictions on this sub- 
ject. “I cannot praise,” he wrote, “a fugitive and cloistered virtue, 
unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her ad- 
versary. ... Were I the chooser, a dram of well-doing should be pre- 
ferred before many times as much the forcible hindrance of evil-do- 
ing. For God sure esteems the growth and completing of one virtuous 
person more than the restraint of ten vicious.” 

The preachers, I said, need to be better poets. Before leaving 
this part of the discussion, let us notice briefly a recent American poet 
who was, and thought of himself as, a preacher: Vachel Lindsay. 
Under the form of his own city of Springfield, he attempted to im- 
agine a world in which spiritual man could live. Being a poet, he 
was far more concrete than most preachers. Yet his weakness here 
lay at last in the fact that he was confused and vague. “I know—,” 
says W. R. Moses, in the Southern Review, Summer, 1936, “I have 
said a number of times—that Lindsay was devoted to the idea of a 
great America and a great Springfield, but—I have also said several 
times—he did not clearly enough define the objects of his devotion 
to make his celebrations of them thoroughly satisfying. . . . The writer 
urged by too great love of reform is likely to concentrate on the what 
and neglect the how, to the eternal detriment of both what and 
how.” 


IV 


Having outlined the generally unspiritual world that we have, even 
though unintentionally, made, and having indicated the confusion 
that exists in our attempts to improve this world and life in it, I should 
give at least a sketch of the kind of world a man could live in. It 
would be essentially a liberating world ; it would be, like God’s world, 
an open world. 

It would be a liberating world, because it would be a world con- 
ducive to spiritual experience; and this according to Berdyaev, is 
“a liberating experience which opens the door into the spiritual and 
supra-personal world, revealing those hidden links which bind the 
microcosm to the macrocosm. It corresponds... to a leaving behind 
of self through immersion in the deepest levels of selfhood ; it is the 
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mark of victory over all that divides and is extrinsic.” Such an ex- 
perience is an imaginative experience; and the world revealed by it 
is the world revealed by imagination. The liberating power of the 
imagination is discussed at length in Emerson’s essay on the poet. 

It would be a world in which man would be continually freed, not 
from his work, nor from struggle, but through his work into his 
life, and therefore into life. The question of a man’s work is basic. 
If men make their living wisely, they will live wisely. Otherwise, 
not. “For the social structure,” says Allen Tate, “depends on the 
economic structure, and economic conviction is still, in spite of the 
beliefs of economists from Adam Smith to Marx, the secular image of 
religion.” Work conducive to wisdom is work in which the details 
have meaning, give life, and so stand for life, become symbolic ; work 
that is not only a means but also an end. 

We may consider briefly two typical jobs, one tending to be life- 
less, the other to be vital: the machine-operative’s and the farmer’s. 
Machine-operatives form one of our largest classes. Generally speak- 
ing, their work tends to imprison, not to liberate. Details are only 
a means; added up, they equal wages. They do not have significance, 
or life, in themselves, and therefore do not tend to relate the worker 
to life. There are several reasons for the limiting nature of such work. 
First, the manufacturing process is often so complex that only the 
most unusual worker can see in the relatively limited action that he 
performs the completed product, especially in its relation to life. 
Second, the motion required is often, in its rhythm, speed, and in- 
completeness, a highly mechanical motion. Indeed, the history of the 
machine shows that only when men ceased trying to make with the 
machine human motions and began to imagine mechanical motions 
did the machine really become valuable. The physical nature of the 
machine-operative is therefore subordinated to the needs of the ma- 
chine. Nothing like the whole body is brought into play. The action 
is therefore physically unsatisfactory. The common idea that a man 
can use a mere fraction of his body and yet attain to a complete life 
is related to the modern scorn and undervaluation of the body. 
Christianity supposes that God—Eternal Spirit—became incarnate 
in man. “The materialization and mechanization of modern civil- 
ization is precisely a process of disincarnation in which the historic 
embodiment of things is disappearing. . . . The machine is separating 
spirit from flesh. In our mechanical civilization the organic synthesis 
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of soul and body disappears.” Third, the fact that the worker does 
not own the material he shapes, nor know the man for whom he 
shapes it, tends to cancel his sense of moral responsibility. If the ma- 
terial is shoddy, what can he do about it? Lacking moral responsibil- 
ity, he finds his task lacking meaning; lacking life. “A society,” says 
Allen Tate, “dominated by its economics is bound to be composed 
chiefly of men, whether workers or capitalists, to whom ‘making a 
living’ and ‘a way of life’ are quite different pursuits. Both workers 
and capitalists are operating the means of production without con- 
trolling it.” 

The farmer, on the contrary, especially the independent farmer— 
but this class is growing smaller—has a job more closely and clearly 
related to his life, and therefore to life. A simpler job, physically a 
more complete job, a larger job. It is not so difficult, therefore, for 
him to imagine the meaning of the details. They become not merely 
means but also ends, both as the normal expression of his body and as 
suggestions of the meaning of his life. Though at times meaningless, 
they are often outlets to the sky. For one reason, they are outlets to 
the actual sky—which to the farmer is more than actual, is always a 
kind of destiny overarching his life. He depends immediately upon 
nature, upon natural life, which he does not understand and cannot 
create. This nearness to mystery prevents his being entirely absorbed 
in the material side of his work. Often he stands staring up into 
heaven. He works in spring under the continual suggestion of life 
stirring all about him 

A world that a man could live in, then, would be a world wherein 
a man generally could imagine his life; for we live spiritually only 
in so far as we imagine, or see, our lives; only in so far as we are self- 
conscious. Well, possibly this is an overstatement. Possibly this de- 
scription, which is Unamuno’s, applies only to the deeply spiritual 
life. Possibly a man might live satisfactorily in a world in which he 
was generally able to feel his life, to sense the single meaning of the 
many moments and the relation of his life to other lives. The trouble 
with us is that either the abstract or the mechanical (which is also 
abstract) hangs like a veil between us and life. We feel our motions, 
but not what they mean. We are conscious—no, not even of our 
bodies, but of sensations; we live sensationally. Generally unable to 
imagine, or even to feel, our lives, we find it difficult to believe in life 
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as a complex of significant relationships, as spirit. We are reduced, 
even in our own opinion, to motion and material. Ours is not a world 
to live in. 

A world to live in would be a world favorable to the creation of 
symbols. Only in so far as the details of our life tend to stand for 
life do we live. It is the evident presence of life all around him, in- 
forming the objects of his scene, that releases life within the farmer. 
The average farmer of course is not a mystic ; but it is to the point that 
the mystics generally have felt in nature the Universal Life. Purely 
instrumental actions, on the contrary, cannot appear as symbolic. 
It is only as we value actions for themselves that we begin to see life 
in them. The complexity and abstractness of our existence makes 
it very difficult for us to value actions for themselves ; very difficult for 
us to love them; very difficult for us to love life. Our ignorance pre- 
vents our loving, and our indifference prevents our knowing. Life re- 
mains beyond us, and existence is insignificant, that is, ugly. 

In the great stories and poems, however, man has seen life as a 
significant, a beautiful, experience. W. B. Yeats has attempted to put 
his finger on the secret of the greatness of these stories. If he has 
succeeded, we may be able to find in his remarks the clue to our pov- 
erty of life. “All the great masters have understood,” he says, “that 
there cannot be great art without the little limited life of the fable, 
which is always the better the simpler it is, and the rich, far-wander- 
ing, many-imaged life of the half-seen world beyond it.’ Our lives 
are small because we have distorted the process of great art. The 
individual life—the fable—has become inconceivably complex, so 
complex indeed that the individual cannot see through his life the 
rich, far-wandering life of the world beyond, nor hear in his life the 
rumor of far-off things. Life, perhaps, is simplicity in complexity ; 
we have made it complexity—in a vacuum. In a picture the fore- 
ground always stands out from the vaguer background. We are such 
complex foregrounds, of thought and sensation, that the background 
seldom appears to give weight and meaning to the picture. 

Thinking of the great stories, and of why our lives are not great, 
and seeking a picture from life somewhat like the stories, I recall a 
scene from boyhood. I lived in the country, eight miles from town. 
Every night at nine o’clock we heard far off through the pines the 
whistle of the night empress. Often we spoke to one another: “‘That’s 
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the nine o’clock train,” we said. It brought us a sense of assurance. 
There in the evening, at the close of day, our simple country lives 
were touched with meaning, for there, for a moment, we had a 
glimpse of the rich, far-wandering, many-imaged life of the half-seen 
world beyond. Our lives were related to life. 


VI 


We have been given a world in which it is possible for a free 
spiritual being to live, a world which extends the freedom and life 
of the man who accepts it freely and completely. Unfortunately, we 
have built a society inimical to freedom. If we would carry on the 
creative work which is our spiritual destiny, we must, somehow, re- 
shape this society into one more friendly to freedom. But, first, we 
must imagine what such a society would be. It would be, for one 
thing, a society permeated with outlets to the sky. 


ay Sey S Baik 
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World Council of Churches has caused surprise and disap- 
pointment among Christians of liberal persuasion, especially 
in America. The proposed constitution defines the Council as “a fel- 
lowship of churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Savior.” This formula is plainly designed to launch the ecumenical 
movement from the outset on the broad stream of historical Chris- 
tianity. Many of us believe that this could have been accomplished 
without resort to a creedal device. We hold that the writing of any 
theological doctrine into the structure of the World Council does not 
comport with the liberty that is in Christ. Whatever may have been the 
justification of the use of creeds in times past as tests or bases of fellow- 
ship, we are persuaded that modern Christianity requires no such con- 
stitutional provision. We believe that the abuse of Christian liberty is 
highly improbable in our time, and that the rapprochement of the 
churches of Christendom could safely proceed on the principle of a 
catholic fellowship of those churches “which profess and call them- 
selves Christian,” and whose spirit moves them to enter it. Within 
such a fellowship theological differences, even on questions which have 
been historically regarded as fundamental, could be allowed to work 
themselves out in the normal process of discussion and growing under- 
standing. 

But not all the churches have come to this high ground. Many of 
them are prepossessed with the idea that a creed of some sort is the 
basis of the Christian faith, instead of the Christian faith being the 
basis of all the Christian creeds. In any concrete movement toward 
unity this preoccupation results in the thrusting of a creedal test into 
the foreground. Much can be said to condone this tendency. In view 
of the traditional misunderstandings and suspicions which our sec- 
tarianism has generated, great patience must be exercised as we move 
together toward unity. I shall have to restrain the desire to discuss 
at this time the constitutional question because there are certain things 
I desire to say which bear directly upon the doctrine of the deity of 
Jesus. 

It is held that this doctrine is more difficult of acceptance by large 
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numbers of modern Christians than any other that could have been 
selected. So-called “liberals” definitely reject it. But there are multi- 
tudes of Christians in all the churches of American and British Prot- 
estantism who do not use the expression, “Jesus Christ is God ;” or if 
they do, it is with a mental reservation, or with a sense of mental con- 
fusion. They are not “liberals” in the partisan sense. They may not 
even be conscious of the tension which exists between “liberal” and 
“orthodox” theology. They belong to the common run of evangelical 
church folk. They have not been taught to think of Jesus in terms of 
deity, but in terms, perhaps, of his divine humanity. Though with 
most of them the term “Son of God” probably passes without chal- 
lenge, they prefer to think of him and confess him as “Lord” and 
“Master.”” They look to him as the unspeakable gift of God to man- 
kind, by whose life and death and resurrection salvation is offered to 
those who believe. 

In Western Protestantism the concept of Jesus as God has pretty 
generally become obsolete ; and this not so much by a conscious nega- 
tion of the concept as by its disuse. It is generally felt that the abso- 
lute affirmation of Christ’s deity adds nothing to the concept of his 
authority or lordship, and lays an unnecessary strain upon Christian 
belief in a time when a minimum of belief is difficult enough. 


I 


Western Protestantism has become thoroughly pervaded with the 
moralistic and humanitarian conception of Jesus. Its most intriguing 
and absorbing interest for a full half century has been that of recon- 
structing his earthly life and recovering his moral teaching and spirit- 
ual insights. “Lives” of Jesus have been the most characteristic liter- 
ary output of this period. Underlying this activity there has been the 
assumption that Christianity zs essentially the moral outlook of Jesus, 
and that to be a Christian is to possess his ethical outlook and to de- 
vote one’s powers to the spread of his spirit. A dominant note in the 
preaching of this period has been the exultant claim that we have 
again “discovered” the historical Jesus. It is generally held that his 
human figure had been eclipsed by the doctrinal, liturgical and ec- 
clesiastical system which the church had developed “about” Jesus, 
and that this system must be radically overhauled in the light of the 
new knowledge of his human person. The direction of thought has 
therefore moved from the human figure of Jesus to what Henry van 
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Dyke called the “humanity of God,” rather than from a metaphysical 
conception of God to the deity of Jesus. 

Of the wholesome elements in this movement we shall not be able 
to speak at this time. The preoccupation of Protestantism with the 
moral and spiritual insights of Jesus led easily to the assumption that 
initial Christianity, the Christianity of what we may call the Pente- 
costal period, was itself essentially an ethical phenomenon answering 
to this ethical content of the mind of Christ. It was held that, as the 
church grew, and problems of organization and worship and apolo- 
getic became increasingly urgent, the original purity of the simple 
gospel of God’s righteousness and love—the alleged religion “of” Jesus 
—hbecame overlaid with ecclesiasticism, ceremonialism and doctrinal- 
ism. The prime task of modern Christians was, therefore, to dig be- 
low all this historic corruption and apostasy, and to recover original 
Christianity and make it the norm of the Christian enterprise. This 
“restoration” movement began with the Lutheran reformation and 
has been the consistent methodology of all Protestant churches ever 
since. The movement was greatly accelerated in the last half century 
by the rise of historical criticism whose results tended strongly to cre- 
ate the belief that modern Christians now have a more objective 
acquaintance with the actual human figure of Jesus than had been 
enjoyed by the church in any period since the last Apostle died. 

Thus a large section of the church of today is, naturally, loath to 
admit that a metaphysical doctrine of Jesus’ deity is a proper empha- 
sis for its own understanding of the faith, to say nothing of making it 
the basis of union or of fellowship. It seems like betraying the very 
genius of Protestantism which has tended more and more away from 
the refinements of theology to an emphasis upon the ethical aspects of 
the faith, under the simpler and more practical concept of “personal 
loyalty to the personal Christ.” To this fairly conservative Protestant- 
ism, hardly less than to dissenting liberalism, the proposal to base a 
World Council of Churches upon the acceptance of the deity of Jesus 
Christ comes, to put it mildly, with considerable surprise. 

The doctrinal problem which the ecumenical movement, therefore, 
faces in wide areas of Protestant church life is to invest this basic for- 
mula with meaning. I do not think this can be done by a revival of 
the historic controversy over the metaphysics of the nature of Christ 
or of the Godhead. Nothing could be more sterile and hopeless than 
such a controversy. Surely the distance we have traveled from the 
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historic battlefields of Niceza and Chalcedon, of Poland and Hungary 
and Bohemia, of Holland, and of New England, has brought us to an 
open place where we can view this whole subject in a new perspective 
and a new spirit. Unless our liberalism (in the generic sense of the 
word) has brought us to such a place, the outlook for understanding 
among Christians is dark indeed. 


II 


It is my purpose to explore a little bit of the way leading to such an 
open place. And the first step which I believe we must take is one 
which leads us definitely away from the moralistic conception of 
initial Christianity and from the popular moralistic conception of the 
figure of Jesus. It is clear that this interpretation of primitive Chris- 
tianity and its Founder presents insurmountable resistance to the seri- 
ous acceptance of any such formula as that Jesus Christ is God. It is 
rightly felt, from this moralistic point of view, that the ancient formula 
is irrelevant and superfluous, laying a burden upon faith which the 
modern mind is unable to bear; and not only unable to bear but un- 
willing to consider. How shall this resistance be overcome? As I see 
it, it can be overcome only by a thorough correcting and revision of 
the prevailing conception that the moral teachings of Jesus were his 
decisively significant teachings, and that initial Christianity was the 
reflection and effect of his moral teachings as such. 

The correction of this error can be made only by a general diffusion 
of the later results of historical criticism. Many so-called liberals do 
not seem to be aware that New Testament scholarship is now virtually 
unanimous in declaring that the conclusions drawn from its earlier 
findings were premature and superficial, and that the popular Protes- 
tant picture of the earthly ministry of Jesus, based upon these findings, 
is not warranted. The claim, to which I referred above, that criticism 
had given the modern Christian a clearer picture of the earthly life of 
Jesus than any generation had possessed since the lifetime of the 
Apostles, is now seen to be an exaggeration. Allowing for a substantial 
body of authentic memorabilia in the records, it is the maturer judg- 
ment of critical scholarship that the early church itself had a consid- 
erable colorative part and a substantial creative part in projecting the 
Figure that we see moving through the Gospels. Into this aspect of 
the matter we need not go in the present connection, but intelligent 
Christian people cannot long be kept in igorance of the fact that cri- 
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tical scholarship is reversing itself radically as to the predominant 
element in the teaching and preaching of Jesus. 

Whereas scholarship formerly seemed to encourage us to regard 
the ethical element as the essential and determinative content of his 
teaching, and to regard the eschatological element as an incidental 
reflection of the forms of thought prevalent in the Judaism of Jesus’ 
time, this same scholarship has now generally reached the conclusion 
that it was not the ethical but the eschatological element which gave 
decisive significance to his brief career. Ethically, Jesus stood in the 
line of prophetic Judaism. Few, if any, of his moral insights can be 
claimed as surely original with him. And while we are justified in 
claiming that he carried the moral insights of the prophets to a final 
embodiment in word and action, it was not his ethical teaching (in 
our sense of ethics) upon which the church was founded, but his proc- 
lamation of the Kingdom of God. 

In the mind of Jesus this concept of the Kingdom cannot be defined 
in moralistic terms. It was an eschatological concept. This does not 
mean that the ethical was something apart from the eschatological, 
for it was folded within it, so to speak. But the ethical teaching of 
Jesus, taken by itself, would not have produced the tremendous effect 
in history which actually followed upon his earthly ministry. It was 
the eschatological element which contained the dynamic of historical 
Christianity. It was his eschatology which was decisive in carrying 
Jesus beyond the span of his natural life to the post-resurrection com- 
pany of his disciples, resulting in their giving him a unique status as a 
veritable messenger of God, the fulfilment of Israel’s hope, the true 
Messiah. 


III 


Pristine Christianity was, thus, not primarily an ethical enthusiasm, 
but a communal faith that God had himself appeared through the 
person of Jesus Christ in the Christian community, and that the King- 
dom long promised was now here. This enthusiastic faith could not 
long remain naive. Upon it, and upon the communal experience in 
which it was carried, the inquiring and creative intelligence of the 
church set to work. The faith had to be explained as well as enjoyed. 
It had to be explained to the Christians themselves. And it had to be 
explained and interpreted to non-Christians to whom its missioners 
and apologists offered it as the definitive revelation of God. A long 
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course of inquiry and controversy ensued, characterized by the emer- 
gence of theories in bewildering proliferation ( including, let us remind 
ourselves, virtually every type of theory that likes to think of itself in 
our day as “modern”), and finally reaching a fairly stable equili- 
brium in the so-called Niczan formula that Jesus Christ was true God 
of true God. 

Christianity began as an actual and closely knit community that 
had emerged it knew not how; it only knew that it had emerged in 
the companionship of a small group around the personality of Jesus 
of Nazareth. It could explain itself only by explaining him. The so- 
called “theology” of the church was thus not a system of truth, ab- 
stractly constructed. It was the church’s explanation of its own exist- 
ence. It was not the kind of truth which is dealt with in the schools; 
it was the kind of truth required for an adequate explanation of the 
existence of this particular community and for the conservation of the 
treasures of faith and experience which the community carried. 

The great problem which the early church faced was itself. This 
was the datum which underlay all its theorizing and speculation. The 
church was not an association of persons who first believed certain 
things about God or about Jesus or about the “good life,” and after- 
ward were bound together by these beliefs. When the church first 
found itself it was already bound together. It was bound together not 
by its beliefs, but by something that had happened to it, something 
that had been given to it. They called it salvation. It was an eschato- 
logical gift of God, not a discovery or a work of man. What they dis- 
covered was that they already were in possession of this ineffable com- 
munal treasure. They were already a community, and their whole 
intellectual activity was directed toward explaining how this commu- 
nity had come into being. One thing the community knew: it did not 
create itself. Its emergence was not a voluntaristic association, on the 
basis of likemindedness, but an eschatological event. It was God’s 
marvelous doing, and it had all come about through companionship 
with the person of Jesus. 

This priority of the community as against the priority of certain 
beliefs, whether theological or ethical, is, I maintain, the most impor- 
tant deduction to be made from the findings of historical research in 
the field of early Christianity. Its importance lies in the fact that it 
throws the whole system of Christian beliefs into a true perspective. 
Indeed it lifts them to a higher plane. These beliefs cannot be con- 
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sidered one by one as so many propositions whose truth is to be inde- 
pendently determined by objective criteria, as a scientific proposition 
is validated, or by reference to a metaphysical system within which 
the principle of logical consistency must be maintained. Christian be- 
liefs are not to be held true or false in either of these senses. Their 
reference is not to an observed natural process, nor to a philosophical 
structure, but to the living community of the faith, a community 
which was thrust into history by an unseen Hand. Such a community 
must give some account of itself, and such an account as will preserve 
the ineffable treasures which it has received. 

No moralistic account will suffice. The categories of morality, no 
less than those of science and philosophy, are incommensurable with 
the datum to be explained. The only explanation which meets the 
requirements of a community oriented from its birth toward ineffable 
values, is an explanation that employs ineffable categories. Such are 
the categories used throughout the New Testament. They were fur- 
ther defined and developed by the Fathers and Apologists of the early 
church, crystallized and standardized by the early councils, preserved 
and enriched—and often, alas, perverted—by the church’s tradition 
through the centuries, and brought down to us as witnesses in our 
time to the timeless working of God in the living community of the 
faith.* 


Ill 


When, therefore, we are confronted with a particular theological 
proposition such as that which affirms the deity of Jesus Christ, it is 
unfair to the Christian faith ruthlessly to detach the proposition from 
its context and subject it to the scientific test, or the philosophic test, 
or thrust it aside as ethically irrelevant, or apologize for it because for- 
sooth the modern secular mind can see nothing but nonsense in it—as 
if the secular mind ever did or ever could see anything but nonsense in 
the Christian faith! Taken by itself, as an independent proposition, 
apart from its context in the whole pattern of Christian ideology, and 
apart from the communal motivation which produced it, the doctrine 


*In two previous articles in Curistenpom I have presented certain conceptions which un- 
derlie the present argument. In Christianity as History (Summer Number, 1937), the thesis 
was put forward that the Christian community, that is, the Christian church, is Christianity. 
In The South India Rapprochement (Spring Number, 1938), I considered the relationship 
of the creeds and the Christian faith. The conception of this relationship which is there ap- 
plied to the formal creeds applies in principle to the whole ideology of the Christian com- 
munity. 
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of the deity of Christ is incredible, it is, indeed, without meaning. It 
gets its meaning within the community in which it arose as the en- 
deavor of the community to provide its eschatological existence with a 
conceptual orientation; and it stands in the context of the total ide- 
ology by which the community witnesses to its faith. 

When a modern man approaches a specific Christian doctrine there 
is, therefore, a prior question which he must face before he pro- 
nounces the doctrine true or false. That question, broken into frag- 
ments, is this: Do I belong to the historic Christian community? Do 
I share in the treasures which it carries? Do I participate in its orien- 
tation toward ineffable values? Do these ineffable values mean so 
much to me that I am bound to inquire how it came about that they 
entered history and finally came to me? One does not fairly answer 
this question by first detaching the doctrine from its ideological con- 
text and subjecting it to a philosophical examination upon whose re- 
sults his membership in the Christian community will be determined. 
Nor does he fairly answer it by detaching himself from the Christian 
community in the hope of finding a disinterested answer—that is, an 
answer philosophically valid. The doctrine will not submit to either 
form of abstraction. It is only in the community that the meaning of 
any specific doctrine will appear. For it is bound up with the full 
Christian ideology, and the whole ideology is bound up with the living 
faith of the community. 

it the questions asked above are answered in the affirmative, then 

' follows a question which radically tests how deep this affirmative 
goes. That question, also broken into fragments, is this: Will my de- 
nial of the doctrine (in this case, the doctrine of the deity of Jesus 
Christ) cause me to isolate or alienate myself from the intimate life 
of the Christian community? Withholding my assent to an ineffable 
explanation of a historical event which is itself ineffable, will I be able 
to “communicate” spiritually and naturally with the members of the 
Christian community? Can I worship with them in the intimacies of 
the common faith? Can I share with them in the oblation of the 
eucharist? Will the sacrament of baptism mean the same to me as to 
the Christian community? Can I join unqualifiedly with the com- 
munity in the cultivation of the life of the spirit? To belong to the 
Christian community in the full sense is to share without reservation 
in such activities as these, for these are the corporate acts of the com- 
munity, and it is by means of them that the intimate life of the com- 
munity is communicated to all its members. 
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When, therefore, one says that he accepts Jesus Christ as God and 
Savior, he does not affirm a bare intellectual proposition, validated by 
philosophical reasoning; he is affirming his identification with the 
historic Christian community which came into existence not by the 
will or the wisdom of man but by the superhuman working of God. 
To deny this doctrine is, in that degree, to alienate oneself from this 
community. It alienates, because it tends to close the channels of 
free spiritual communication within the community. Such a denial, 
made in the interest of consistency with a scientific or a philosophical 
system, introduces an alien criterion into the Christian ideology. The 
attempt to substitute a scientific or philosophical, or a moralistic, ideol- 
ogy for an ideology that points toward the ineffable, tends to reduce 
the community to the rationalistic or humanistic level and thus negates 
the very genius of the faith by which the community lives. 


IV 


The key word in what I have said is, of course, the word “ideology,” 
which I have chosen advisedly and in full awareness of the radi- 
cal implications which it carries. We shall not, I think, go far 
toward the ecumenical goal if we continue to debate Christian doc- 
trines as mere “theology,” that is, as a system of intellectual truth, to 
be weighed and judged as we judge a scientific or metaphysical sys- 
tem constructed by a single thinker or a school of thought. Christian 
truth is not the truth of the schools. It has not been fashioned in 
philosophical detachment, with the thinker’s eye resting steadily upon 
objective reality. Instead, it has been fashioned under the inward 
necessity of preserving and enhancing the priceless values of which 
the Christian community found itself possessed. What historically is 
called theology is really the ideology of this Christian community. It 
gets its validity not by checking itself with those objectivities which 
are the subject matter of science and metaphysics, but by checking 
itself with those historical realities which are the subject matter of the 
church’s communal experience. 

We do not sense the true meaning of Christian theology until we 
have learned to see the whole course of Christian thought as an ex- 
pression of the church’s instinctive impulse to protect its treasures of 
faith against the rationalistic tendency to reduce them to an empirical 
or humanistic explanation. The church has always been conscious 
that it possessed something transcendental, and it has insisted upon 
providing it with a transcendental ideology. Its age-long combat with 
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heresy can be understood only in the light of this instinctive com- 
munal urge. The truth of science and philosophy, and of ethics, is 
disinterested truth. But the church’s truth is not disinterested. Its 
ideology is an expression of its passionate interest in conserving its 
values and preserving itself. For this reason it has been intolerant of 
heresy. For heresy is not merely a cool difference of opinion between 
innovating and orthodox thinkers but, being usually an attempt to 
bring the church’s ideology down from the transcendental level to 
the level of secular thought, it is felt as a menace to the transcendental 
values which have been committed to the church and for whose con- 
servation the church is bound to hold itself responsible. The church’s 
method of dealing with heretics often, alas, calls for our severest con- 
demnation, but the instinct that causes it to recognize any sub-trans- 
cendental explanation of Christianity as a danger to the faith is a 
sound instinct. 

Therefore I say that the substitution of ideology for theology would 
be a great gain. It would, we might say in passing, provide a justifi- 
cation of the modern tendency among theologians to take their stand, 
deliberately, within the order of the historic Christian revelation, and 
develop its ideas in relation to its own order, rather than to follow the 
line which “liberal” theologians have taken, namely, that of develop- 
ing as Christian theology what is in reality a philosophy of religion. 
This would not, however, justify any Christian thinker in turning his 
back upon the philosophy of religion. For in taking his stand within 
the Christian ideology as a self-contained order, he would be paying 
tribute to a philosophy of religion which tells him precisely what he 
is doing and why, and which justifies this very limitation upon his 
procedure and guards him against its abuse. 

This, however, was only a point in passing. The suggestion that 
theological ideas are not bare intellectual ideas, but the working ideol- 
ogy by which the Christian community protects and communicates its 
faith, has a direct bearing on the doctrine that is before us, namely, 
the deity of Jesus Christ. If we take theology as the communal ideol- 
ogy of the Christian faith, we shall be prepared to find that the whole 
texture of this ideology is of one piece. Each part of it is like all the 
rest. One who accepts the main body of the church’s concepts with 
the warmth of true Christian feeling will not be able to isolate the 
doctrine of Christ’s deity from its ideological pattern and subject it to 
cold philosophical criticism while he refrains from applying this same 
criticism to the pattern as a whole. 
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This, as I see it, is the fallacy of Unitarianism, and of those schools 
of liberal Protestantism which hesitate to affirm the deity of Christ. 
They imagine that this concept is more difficult than the rest of the 
Christian ideology. But this is a great delusion. As part of the com- 
munal ideology of the Christian faith the doctrine of Christ’s deity is 
like all the other parts, for the whole system is of one piece. By this 
I do not mean that it is all woven together by a logical principle, as 
the parts of a philosophical system are, or are supposed to be, united. 
The unity of the Christian pattern of ideas has little to do with logic, 
albeit from the Fathers down it has been the preoccupation of theolo- 
gians to try to reveal or to effect such a logical concatenation. The 
unity to which I refer is a qualitative unity: all the concepts which 
make up the Christian community’s ideological pattern are of one 
kind: they are transcendental or ineffable in their connotation. They 
lie outside the reach of philosophical or logical testing. Their unity is 
derived from their living connection with the communal faith. 

All distinctively Christian concepts reflect the pristine and per- 
sistent eschatological faith that the Christian community owes its 
existence in history to the working of God, and that God dwells within 
it reconciling the world to himself. Though statable in many other 
ways, this is the essence of the church’s faith, and the church’s ideol- 
ogy is a reflection of the ineffable character of its faith. To isolate the 
deity of Christ, and to attack it on philosophical grounds, while ac- 
cepting the remainder of the Christian ideology without similar criti- 
cism, is a fallacious procedure. The Christian ideology stands or falls 
as a whole, because it is all of one kind. Philosophical arguments 
brought against the deity of Christ apply to the entire pattern of con- 
ceptual Christianity. If their cogency renders this doctrine incredible, 
it also renders incredible the whole ideology by which the church tes- 
tifies to its faith. And conversely, if the main body of Christianity’s 
conceptual system is acceptable, the reason given for making an ex- 
ception of the doctrine of Christ’s deity is unwarranted. 


Vv 


What do we mean by the main body of the church’s conceptual 
system? We mean to include, of course, those structural ideas which 
form the subject matter of conventional theological interest—such 
concepts as Divine Fatherhood, Incarnation, Atonement, Trinity, 
Preexistence of Christ, Divine Providence, Judgment, Inspiration, 
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Holy Spirit, Messiah, Son of God, Lord, Redemption—these are a 
random enumeration, but they suggest the entire class of ideas to 
which I refer. Concerning them all, I am affirming that, as a part of 
the ideology of the Christian community, they spring from the faith 
of the community and have their distinctively Christian meaning in 
this particular community’s experience. As such, they all reflect the 
eschatological and ineffable character of the faith, and their valida- 
tion cannot be philosophically or scientifically determined, because 
each refers to an order of reality which, being ineffable, is beyond the 
reach of purely disinterested human reason. 

Their validity is in each case to be determined within the Christian 
community by asking such questions as these: Does this doctrine 
rightly interpret our Christian faith which is the given datum to which 
it refers? Does this doctrine protect and conserve our Christian faith? 
Does this doctrine lend itself to the inter-communication of the mem- 
bers of the Christian community in a way that strengthens the bond 
that unites us, promotes mutuality and corporate action among us, and 
still further deepens the communal experience which began and, as 
we believe, continues, in the companionship of Jesus Christ? In a 
word, does this doctrine—do all these doctrines—fit into an ideolog- 
ical framework or canopy under which our Christian community can 
maintain its orientation toward the ineffable God who, through Jesus 
Christ, has revealed himself in its midst for the reconciling of the 
world to himself? 

To this class of ideas the deity of Christ belongs. There is not one 
of these concepts that is “easier” to accept than the doctrine of his 
deity. Those who have no philosophical difficulty in accepting any 
one of these doctrines, not to say all of them, should have no philo- 
sophical difficulty in accepting the deity of Christ. And conversely, 
those who reject the deity of Christ on philosophical grounds should, 
in consistency, also reject every one of these doctrines. They all be- 
long to the same order—they are the ideology of a living communal 
faith and have no meaning apart from the community in which they 
arose. 

But this class of concepts by no means exhausts the Christian ideol- 
ogy. Those we have named constitute what might be called the 
loftier expression of the historic Christian faith. There is, however, 
another class of ideas, far more intimate and numerous, which are the 
immediate carriers of the life of the spirit. It is impossible to enumer- 
ate them all, and I hardly know how to select samples that will stand 
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for all the rest. They have to do with “faith” and “repentance” and 
“obedience,” with a “burial with Christ,” a “resurrection” with him, 
a “justification” by a “grace” which only he can offer, with a life 
“hid with Christ in God.” Man is a “sinner.” The Christian’s sins 
are “forgiven.” He is a “new creation.” His sins were nailed to a 
“cross.” He stands ‘justified before God.” He is “reconciled” to God. 
He looks and works for the coming of the “Kingdom of God,” yet that 
Kingdom is already here, and he belongs to it. His citizenship is “in 
heaven.” He is “in Christ,” and Christ is “in us.” The Christian 
community, that is, the church, is the “body of Christ,” he is its 
“head,” and all its members are “joined together in him.” The tal- 
ents and virtues of each member are “gifts of the Spirit.” Christ is a 
living presence who joins himself to every “two or three” who gather 
together in his name. To “know” him is “life eternal.” 

But enough! If I continued I should have to lift ideas from almost 
every page of the New Testament and make additional drafts on the 
classic literature of the centuries of Christian piety. It is plain that 
Christianity has provided itself not only with a more abstract system 
of lofty concepts to protect its historic faith against the encroach- 
ments of a secular ideology, but with a complete body of ideas which 
together form a conceptual medium for the most intimate life of the 
spirit. These concepts constitute the very language by which the 
members of the Christian community speak to one another. Through 
them the faith becomes articulate. They are not secular, nor scien- 
tific, nor philosophical ideas; nor are they moralistic. If you take 
them into any secular or rationalistic context you embarrass them; 
in their natural context and in their own community, they are bold 
and confident, but in detachment they are shy, and easily covered 
with confusion. They have no meaning apart from the community, 
for they were produced in the community and by the community in 
the interest of its communal faith. They constitute the medium in 
which the ineffable faith of the community becomes communicable. 

I am endeavoring to lead the reader to the point where he will see 
that this intimate ideology of the church is of one piece with its loftier 
ideology. There is no reasonable ground for discriminating the two 
classes of ideology, no ground on which to cherish one while refusing 
to confess the other. If it is impossible to confess the great doctrines of 
the faith, including the deity of Christ, it is by the same token im- 
possible sincerely to utilize the intimate ideology of the Christian life. 
And conversely, if the ideology of the Christian life is acceptable and 
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credible, by the same token the ideology of the great doctrines, in- 
cluding the deity of Christ, is, in principle, credible and acceptable. 
The whole ideology of the Christian community is, I reiterate, of one 
piece: it is the creation of the ineffable faith of a historical commu- 
nity oriented toward the ineffable God, and the ideology is itself in- 
effable, lying beyond the reach of detached and disinterested philo- 
sophical criticism. 


VI 


Perhaps this Christian ideology is all nonsense. That would be a 
legitimate judgment for any one to pronounce. In arriving at such a 
judgment, however, the critic would have to deal with the Christian 
ideology as a whole. He could not take the concepts one by one and 
condemn them seriatim at the bar of objective rationality. He would 
have to see the common element which runs through all the great doc- 
trines, and through the more intimate ideology by which the Christian 
life is communicated, and attack the whole on the ground that its 
common element is nonsense or self-delusion or what not. The argu- 
ment of such a critic would then take one of several possible forms. 
He would say: There is no such ineffable reality as that which the 
Christian faith presupposes; or, if there is, man has no ground for 
claiming relationship with it; or, if man claims relationship with it, 
it is presumption and illusion to claim that the ineffable has revealed - 
itself in a historical community ; or, if the ineffable has been revealed 
in a historical community, that community only brings confusion into 
human thought by creating a language for itself out of ineffable con- 
cepts instead of using the common ideology of empirical or secular 
rationality. 

Such an attack on the Christian faith would be logically legitimate. 
Plainly, such a critic could not claim nor would he wish to claim to 
be a member of the Christian community. But one thing a critic can 
not legitimately do: he cannot isolate a particular strand of the finely 
woven pattern of the Christian ideology and reject it because, for- 
sooth, it does not lend itself to rational validation, while he accepts 
the rest of the Christian ideology and, on the basis of the portion 
which he does accept identifies himself as a member of the Christian 
community. It is not his membership in the Christian community 
that I am questioning—mark that !—but the legitimacy of his logic. 

Let us, then, finally, put the whole matter in terms of the doctrinal 
basis of the World Council of Churches. Let us suppose that, instead 
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of the deity of Jesus Christ, some other concept had been selected from 
the wealth of concepts which constitute the church’s ideology. No 
doubt, on the assumption that some theological test is to be set up, 
many liberal Protestants would have preferred another selection as, 
of course, would those Christian denominations which have made a 
central point of anti-trinitarianism. Some would have preferred the 
concept, Son of God. This, they say, is much “easier” to believe. I 
wish to go farther in this suppositious direction. Suppose that the 
formula chosen had been any one of the following: the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit ; or the doctrine of Divine Providence; or the doctrine of 
Atonement; or the doctrine that Jesus Christ is God manifest in the 
flesh ; or that Jesus Christ is the living head of the church; or that 
Christ is really present at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Or, 
as a final liberalizing suggestion, suppose the World Council had in- 
vited to its membership all churches which believe simply that a 
Christian is “in Christ.” Probably, had any one of these concepts 
been chosen there would have been little controversial reaction to it 
from the side of “‘liberalism.’’ Most Unitarians would have felt them- 
selves included. 

If there were space I should like to take each one of the concepts 
I have suppositiously mentioned and show that they are of the same 
order as the deity of Christ, and not a whit “easier” to believe! But 
each person can do this for himself. Let him isolate each one from 
its context in the Christian ideology and it will prove to be as incred- 
ible as the doctrine of Christ’s deity when it also is so isolated. So 
simple and unexceptionable a concept as that of the presence of Christ 
at his Table, or his presence in the personal experience of Christians, 
yields no more easily to the apparatus of rational explanation than 
does the doctrine of his Godhead. 

In the beautiful new hymnal of the Unitarian denomination, from 
which every allusion to the Godhead of Jesus has been meticulously 
excluded, I note Whittier’s lovely hymn, widely sung in Unitarian no 
less than in Trinitarian worship, in which are these lines, referring to 

the “Lord Christ” : 
; But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 

A present help is he ; 


And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


For myself, I can as easily believe in the Godhead of Christ as that 
we “touch him in life’s throng and press,” and that his healing is “by 
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our beds of pain.” And, conversely, because I can believe that he 
lives among us, I can as easily believe in his deity. I repeat, the whole 
Christian ideology may be sheer nonsense. On the other hand, it may 
be the conceptual carrier of a divine revelation. In any event, it is the 
integral ideology of Christianity. And so far, the Christian community 
has not found any other in which to express its essential genius. 

To the thesis that theology must be taken as the ideology of the 
Christian community, certain objections will arise. I can anticipate 
some of them. It will be objected: 

1. That this thesis leaves theological doctrine without root in real- 
ity; it is therefore shallow, superficial, and lacking in the seriousness 
necessary to sustain the life commitment implied in the Christian 
faith. 

2. That it takes the existing ideology of the faith and imposes it 
upon the church as a static system, and leaves no opening for innova- 
tion, nor provides a method for change, nor senses the need of change 
or growth. 

3. That it presents theological ideas as altogether beyond the reach 
of critical intelligence, and thus provides no check upon the luxuriant 
growth of fantastic and capricious doctrines. 

4. That it demands the acceptance, uncritically, of the entire body 
of historical ideology—a preposterous demand in view of the be- 
wildering confusion and contradiction which have characterized theo- 
logical history. 

It would not be difficult to defend the thesis against these objections 
and to show that each of them is mistaken and unfounded. But obvi- 
ously this cannot be undertaken here. Perhaps there will be another 
place and occasion in which to give them the consideration which they 


deserve. 


AFTER BITTERNESS 
By BURNHAM EATON 


O lie and know the beauty of this place, 

To feel the very purity in the earth 
And free air brushing lightly past my face; 
To sense the source of truth and death and birth 
That rises from the grass and mossy ground 
And colors all the sunset’s purple span ; 
To see one light-house swing its rays around— 
A symbol of man’s kindliness to man— 


Away from words that sting and barbed remark 
And man’s humanity grown dull and colder ; 
Baptized by stars now in the quiet dark, 

The only barbs the stubbles by my shoulder: 
This is the core of life. .. . The crusted seed 
Within the breast stirs and is quickened when, 
Against the hard, kind ground, one cries the need 
To make a worthier name the name of men. 
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CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
CHRISTIANITY CONFRONTS OTHER FAITHS 


Tue Curistian Messace tn A Non-Curistian Wortp, by Henprik Kraemer. Harper 

and Brothers, $3. 

HIS notable book was written at the request of the International Mission- 

ary Council in preparation for the forthcoming meeting of the council at 
Madras. The author was asked to “state the fundamental position of the 
Christian church as a witness-bearing body in the modern world, relating this 
to different conflicting views of the attitude to be taken by Christians towards 
other faiths, and dealing in detail with the evangelistic approach to the great 
non-Christian faiths.” For this task his experience and studies as a missionary 
in the Netherlands East Indies, and his outstanding qualities as a scholar and 
a Christian thinker, eminently fitted him. The result is a volume deep in in- | 
sight, refreshing in breadth of view, challenging to thought, and rich in prac- 
tical suggestion. 

Professor Kraemer has held closely to the three phases of his task. After 
two introductory chapters, on “A World in Transition” and ‘Whither Mis- 
sions?” he sets forth his interpretation of “The Christian Faith and the Chris- 
tian Ethic.” Here he takes a thoroughly Barthian attitude, as interpreted by 
Brunner, and emphasizes what he terms the “radically religious” and “rad- 
ically theocentric” character of the Bible: “In calling the Bible a radically the- 
ocentric book, we simply mean to say that the Bible takes in a radically serious 
fashion the fact that God is God, that he is the Absolute Sovereign and the 
only rightful Lord, with all the consequences that are implied herein for the 
world, human life and the position of man.” This sentence gives the funda- 
mental idea, dominant throughout the book, that controls and explains the 
author’s interpretation of the Christian attitude and approach to the non- 
Christian faiths. In one form of expression or another he returns to this again 
and again. But it has to be understood in relation to the “radically religious” 
character of the Bible, “biblical realism,” as he calls it—not a matter of phil- 
osophical conceptions or religious theories but a setting forth of God’s act of 
revelation in Christ. The author would send us back to this central concep- 
tion and teaching as the standard of reference: “All religious and moral life 
revolves around one point only, namely, the creative and redemptive will of 
the living, holy, righteous God of love.” So that while other religions are eu- 
daemonistic, concerned with man’s summum bonum, his happiness, his salva- 
tion, the Christian ethic finds its prime motive and ultimate end not in these 
but in doing the will of God; for it is “radically religious and theocentric and 
Christocentric.” This leads to a transcendental view of the kingdom of God, 
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with the assertion that this “can never be realized in any social, economic or 
cultural order.” Dr. Kraemer asserts that the pronouncements of the New 
Testament in regard to social ethics are “never laws for any other generation 
of Christians,” but temporary solutions, valuable only as suggestions to us. 
This is certainly open to challenge. But the author adds that the Christian 
church has a continuing duty to seek to express its obedience to God’s will in 
regard to the problems of life. 

This conception of God’s will as fundamental determines the Christian at- 
titude toward the non-Christian faiths. Christianity may be shown to have su- 
perior psychological, cultural, social and moral value, but the answer to ““What 
is truth in religion ?” in relation to the non-Christian faiths, can be found only 
in “the faith that God has revealed the Way and the Life and the Truth in 
Jesus Christ and wills this to be known through all the world.” Here the ques- 
tion arises, “Does God reveal himself in the non-Christian religions?” And the 
author’s answer is that what is termed natural religion, or natural theology, is 
only a universal religious consciousness, so that non-Christian religions, though 
high in moral achievements, are not revelations in the same sense or quality 
as Christianity ; God’s revelation is limited to Jesus Christ. Christianity is not 
to be thought of as the fulfillment of these faiths: they lie in different realms. 

This raises the question as to points of contact with non-Christian religions. 
Here it is pointed out that religion is not an assortment of ideas—God, man, 
soul, redemption—but an attitude toward the totality of existence, an indivis- 
ible unity, making it impossible to appreciate the significance of any religious 
idea without taking into account the fundamental apprehension of the totality 
of life dominating the religion. This fact is illustrated by reference to the 
Chinese idea of God, Shang-ti, often thought of as offering a way of ap- 
proach in view of its theistic character, it being overlooked that the divine 
holds a very minor place in Chinese culture. Another illustration is the Bud- 
dhist idea of transiency, whose background is a void, Godless universe, while 
the Christian must think of man’s transiency against the background of a 
real world, in relation to God. This emphasis upon the “totalitarian” inter- 
pretation of religion is a notable contribution to the interpretation of the Chris- 
tian attitude toward the non-Christian religions. 

The author’s study of specific non-Christian faiths is original and sugges- 
tive. In addition to their apprehension of the totalitarian interdependence of 
all spheres of life, they are relativistic in relation to their basic monism, natur- 
alistic and vitalistic, the strengthening of individual and corporate life being 
the prime object of religion as conceived by them. Syncretism thus becomes 
impossible for the Christian, who understands religion not in terms of intel- 
lectual ideas nor as centered in man, but as solely related to “the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The approach to the non-Christian faiths is thus determined by these fun- 
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damental conceptions and attitudes. The limiting of our efforts to permeating 
those religions by Christian influence will “transform the Christian church 
into a good-will agency for the diffusion of idealism,” disregarding the apos- 
tolic witnessing which is the Christian duty. Opposition to conversion “prose- 
lytism,” is built on a misinterpretation of religion, which is more than merely 
psychological experience. “Sharing of religious experience” overlooks the 
emphasis upon objective truth, which must be paramount in religion if life is 
to have real meaning and not leave us “caught in the chains of relativism.” 
Points of contact must be considered in relation to the whole religion: “the 
determining factor in every religion is its total religious apprehension.” The 
terminology of the non-Christian religions can be used, must be used, not to 
relate the thought of Christianity to non-Christian thought, but to express it 
through the religious and philosophical heritages of the followers of those 
faiths. To this extent adaptation is possible. 

Parts of the book are difficult reading because of the use of terms with other 
than their usual meaning. But this has been done in the interest of accurate 
statement and interpretation. The publishers have put out the work in attrac- 
tive form and readable type. It is a volume to which one will refer many 
times, and every time with profit. One may differ with some conclusions, but 
the fundamental theses are basic for missions. It is a great contribution to mis- 
sionary literature, whose value will last far beyond the Madras Conference 
for which it has been primarily prepared. 

Stacy R. WARBURTON. 


WHITHER ENGLAND? 


Tur DerrEeNcE OF THE Empire, by Norman AncELL. D, Appleton-Century Company, 
$2. 
HIS book makes us realize once more what a comfort and what a con- 
venience the League of Nations really was. No matter how imperfect its 
workings, and how sterile many of its meetings, it was a point of reference 
and a focus of hope for all those whose minds were set on the orderly and 
peaceful regulation of world affairs. But defection and treachery and supine- 
ness have killed the league, and we struggle once again in a chaos of arma- 
ments, alliances and recurrent war scares. Sir Norman Angell admits the 
bankruptcy and virtual death of the league. Instead of shedding any tears 
over it, he realistically confronts the tense world which its collapse has left 
behind, examining it to see whether there is any principle of order left, and 
whether even such things as armaments and the grim understandings of gen- 
eral staffs can be made into the instruments of peace. 
In the first chapters the author sounds as if his very obvious dislike of 
nazi Germany and fascist Italy has smothered in him all hope for interna- 
tional understanding. He roundly deplores what Lord Carnarvon sixty-three 
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years ago, towards the end of England’s colossal age, called the “marvellous 
incuria” of England in neglecting her imperial defenses. It is a little exciting 
for a chapter or so to suspect the author of The Great Illusion of welcoming 
ships and guns and fortified places as the means of smashing the massed power 
of the dictatorships, and placing beyond the bounds of possibility Hitler’s 
dream of Mitteleuropa, or Mussolini’s dream of an Italian empire of the Med- 
iterranean basin. After all he would not be the only distinguished believer 
in international amity whom the bombings of Abyssinians and Chinese and 
historic Spanish towns had converted to a doctrine of force. As a matter of 
fact Sir Norman Angell accepts the force: the empire and its allies cannot be 
too strongly prepared for war. But it is characteristic of him that amidst 
the bristling of guns he still seeks the formula of peace. What he seeks is a 
formula that would purge armaments and alliances of their explosive and 
provocative character. Let there be an end to British isolationism. Let the 
empire attach itself firmly to its alliances by accepting obligations and mak- 
ing commitments. But then let the empire and its allies avoid the gross error 
of sinking into the intransigence of the years before 1914. Sir Norman An- 
gell’s quest is for a new order of alliance that shall be at the same time a 
guarantee of mutual assistance and an instrument of peaceful discussion with 
those against whom the alliance is directed. In other words his effort is to 
smuggle back the seed of the League of Nations, and reconcile an enormous 
and dangerous rearmament with the spirit of peace. 

There are two views of the British Empire that are entirely at variance 
with one another. The first is that the empire is a vast monopoly directed 
against the “have-not” powers. The British Empire has so many interests, 
crosses so many paths that young and vigorous nations cannot move without 
falling foul of it. Everywhere, therefore, it becomes a principle of disorder 
and a source of discord. It is not in itself aggressive. The days of its expan- 
siveness are over. But for these very reasons it creates a false impression of in- 
nocence when Japan, Germany or Italy fall athwart its interests. The trend 
of the modern age, furthermore, favors well integrated empires of territorial 
extent, like the United States, Soviet Russia, Mitteleuropa, a Japanese empire 
over China, or even a less well integrated but easily defensible Italian empire 
of the Mediterranean. 

The second view is that for a hundred years (the centenary of Durham’s 
famous report on Canadian self-government is near at hand) the empire has 
seen an extension of liberty and democracy. Today its true sovereignty is the 
sovereignty of common consent between freely associated powers. In this 
sense it is not an empire at all, or at least it is an empire that has very signifi- 
cantly “de-imperialized” itself through the concession of self-direction to its 
dominions. What such an empire has to defend is not, therefore, a tightly 
held monopoly of raw materials, but its spirit and essential institutions. The 
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empire in this sense, which is the one adopted by Sir Norman Angell, is a 
point of view, a manner of political thought and action that is of great strate- 
gic significance in a world where democracy is everywhere on the ‘oa 
against creeds that deny individual liberty, freedom of speech, and which teac 
the doctrine that it is the demoralization of peace that causes nations to be- 
come effete and perish from the earth. 

The defense of an empire so conceived is much more than the defense of 
lines of communication and fortified places. As Sir Norman Angell points 
out, “it is the defense of a process, not of ‘property’.” Yet from 1924 when the 
Labor government tried to stop work on the Singapore base till the Abyssin- 
ian fiasco in 1935 the solicitude of the British government for imperial de- 
fense was worse than languid. It is now well known that amongst the factors 
that caused England to fold her arms while Italy seized Abyssinia was such 
a shortage of war materials and up-to-date fighting equipment that a Med- 
iterranean war with Italy would have been hazardous in the extreme. But a 
shortage of war materials is not the principal evidence of England’s incuria be- 
tween 1924 and 1935. The gravest blunder of the British government has 
been the retreat before the pressure of the militant dictatorships, the loss of 
opportunity after opportunity to cry halt to their dangerous advance and 
make it unequivocally clear where the empire stands and what it regards as 
interests that it will defend by force if need be. The worst feature of a policy 
of unreflective retreat is that it strengthens the spirit of a country’s opponents, 
and progressively weakens the capacity of a country to attract to itself the 
moral and physical support of possible allies. It was England’s confused and 
uncertain attitude to the problems of Europe before 1914 that gave Germany 
courage then. Today British vacillation threatens to produce a similar result. 

Sir Norman Angell pleads for a clarification of British policy above all things. 
What are the direct interests of England and the empire? What are the limits 
of their patience? At what point can possible aggressors understand that an- 
other step means war? These are critical questions on which Sir Norman 
Angell’s views are of the deepest interest. It is his opinion, one that many 
liberal minds in this country will share, that when the British government 
summarily rejected Stimson’s offer of American cooperation at the time of the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria, she disregarded her own interests, and those 
of the nations that stand closest to her in the present crisis. Abyssinia, the 
Rhineland, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Austria—in each case England has re- 
treated or mumbled an ambiguous language embarrassing to her associates 
and encouraging to the other side. To have allies—and she needs them— 
England and the empire must be prepared to make commitments and under- 
take pledges for the defense of a democratic balance of power against dictator- 


ships. Then and then only will their feet be on the true road to peace, for the 
secret of peace is collective action. 
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This is really a heartening book, even though it says so many disheartening 
things about British policy. It is heartening to know that there are still heads 
kept high above the raging torrent of nationalism, minds that are realistic 
enough to accept rearmament and yet idealistic enough to make it a founda- 
tion of peace. 

Some of the harshest things said about British policy are also the truest. 
Yet Sir Norman Angell allows his keen desire to see the checkmate of the dic- 
tatorships to blind him to other things that are equally true. It is a fact of 
history, for example, that the empire lost its unique position in the Mediter- 
ranean the moment the peace treaties were signed. The destruction of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire eliminated a Mediterranean power that had 
counterbalanced Italy. The peace treaties undermined that unique conjunc- 
ture of circumstances that had permitted an outside power to dominate an 
inland sea for over two hundred years. Italy received an enormous strategic 
advantage that became evident as soon as the age-long friendship between 
Italy and England broke down. At that moment British domination in the 
Mediterranean was seriously and inevitably weakened. In other words Sir 
Norman Angell fails to see that an explanation of at least part of the British 
policy of retreat is the recognition that in the Mediterranean and elsewhere 
the British Empire is being forced by the exigencies of historical change to give 
up old defensive positions. England and the empire are not simply rearming. 
They are also radically revising the strategy of imperial defense. 

C. W. ve KrewlerT. 


NEW TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION 


CurisTIAN Becinnincs, by Morton S. Ensuun. Harper and Brothers, $3.75. 


HIS book was designed “‘to put within one set of covers the material ...a 
student of the New Testament and of the Christian beginnings needs to 
know.” This purpose explains its bulk (533 pages) and the wide range of top- 
ics covered: Jewish background, early Christian history, early Christian liter- 
ature, the canonization of the New Testament, and textual criticism. The 
author walks with a sure step through these various areas; he knows his way 
about and seldom stubs a toe upon misplaced scholarly minutiae. Not the 
least value of the book is the independence of the author’s judgment and the 
refreshing tang of his idiom. The Jews who tore down the golden eagle from 
Herod’s temple are referred to as “forty pious thugs.” The vigor and matur- 
ity of Professor Enslin’s scholarship make it worth while for the student to find 
out what he says on all these various subjects. 
The author disclaims in winning fashion any attempt at proportionate treat- 
ment of the different topics, but the difference in proportion is so great as to 
be justified only if the reader accepts the author’s high evaluation of technical 
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introduction to the several books of the New Testament and of Jewish history. 
The space allotted to the various sections is as follows: canon, 19 pages 5 text, 
34 pages; Christian history, 57 pages; Jewish background, 143 pages; intro- 
ductions to the New Testament books, 248 pages. This indicates that Professor 
Enslin’s book is not an encyclopedia (Where is the Gentile background? 
Where is the uncanonical literature? Where is the history of Christian inter- 
pretation and criticism?), but another introduction to the literature of the New 
Testament bolstered up by a summary of Jewish history, religion and litera- 
ture, and with brief essays in other areas. 

It is, therefore, in the area of New Testament introduction that the signifi- 
cance of the book is to be found. There it has real significance, for it is the 
most solid, the most thorough of all the recent introductions. If this is to admit 
that it is the less “popular” and readable, the serious-minded student will none- 
theless choose it as one of the introductions to the literature of the New Testa- 
ment which he must know. This reviewer would gladly give up the statistical 
treatment of Jewish history and the too-brief sketch of Christian history for 
an equal space devoted to further treatment of New Testament introduction. 
Part of the space might well be given to bibliographical data; this book is a 
student’s book and comprehensive bibliography is part of the student’s birth- 
right. 

ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


PERSONAL RELIGION 


Tue Spreiruat Lire, by Evetyn Unperuity. Harper and Brothers, $1.25. 

CurisT AND Prayer, by C. F. ANprews. Harper and Brothers, $1.60. 

Our Lire or Prayer, by J. Witson Surron. Morehouse-Gorham Company, $1.25. 

PRAYER AND WorsuiP, by Doucias V. STEERE. Association Press, $.50. 

Mepirations IN Season, by Herpert WALLACE SCHNEIDER. Oxford University Press, 

$1.50. 

HE fact of this sheaf of brief books is, perhaps, more important than the 

sum of their contents. They are signs of the times, religiously. One of the 
major English poets, who had lived through the revolutionary period at the 
end of the eighteenth century and the years of distraction and disillusionment 
which followed, construed all his later verse as a venture after “despondency 
corrected.” He was seeking, and professed to have found, a “central peace 
subsisting at the heart of endless agitation.” 

The spiritual foe of our time is that sense of futility, bred by hopes deferred, 
which so easily sours into candid cynicism. This sin against the Holy Ghost is 
never far removed from ardent natures, and is the peculiar peril to which any 
stubborn idealist is liable today. It is not a matter of surprise that, without 
treason to social causes, men should be seeking consciously today to reaffirm 
the validity and the necessity of personal religion. Whatever the fortunes of 
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history, this central concern—like Mont-Saint-Michel, half shrine and half 
fortress—is “the hold that falls not when the town is got.” 

Miss Evelyn Underhill has been, by common consent, the most accredited 
popular interpreter of mysticism to the nonmystical Anglo-Saxons of this pres- 
ent generation. The present book marks no deviation from the steady path 
traveled by her earlier and more considerable works. It is, in particular, a 
slight expansion of recent broadcast talks in England. Persons who speak over 
the air about religion cannot be pedantic or sectarian. The air is a simple and 
catholic medium. Miss Underhill here has condensed and clarified her famil- 
lar message—that we must learn how to use “the wide-angle lens of disinter- 
ested worship,” must abandon “the mere cultivation of our own souls” in 
order “to take our small place in the vast operations of his Spirit, instead of 
trying to run a potty little business of our own.”” Using a now familiar modern 
word, she preaches “disinterestedness” as the twentieth century description 
of “the unmercenary love of God,” celebrated by the medieval mystics. 

The three little books on prayer vary, happily, each one from the others. C. 
F, Andrews’ thought always springs from the Gospels and returns to them. We 
know him for his direct devotion to Christ. His book, therefore, is a study of 
the promptings and intentions of the Lord’s Prayer—phrase by phrase—set 
in a framework of the Gospel narrative, as it records Christ’s further teaching 
as to prayer and his habits of prayer. Dr. Sutton’s book suggests, as its origin, 
what may well have been a series of direct and helpful addresses at Trinity 
Chapel, New York. It makes no apology for a candidly didactic tone, or for 
its suggestion that every mature and disciplined life falls within an accepted 
pattern of rules. Its temper and wisdom reflect much of the strength of the 
catholic regimen. Douglas Steere is a Quaker and a professor of philosophy. 
There is no hint of pedantry in his writing, and what he has to say of prayer 
is prompted by the genius of the Society of Friends, with its daring unconven- 
tionality. He has the courage to be “homely” and therefore encourages us to 
include within the great circle drawn by any adequate conception of prayer 
much of life, which in our ignorance or timidity we might otherwise feel it 
more proper to exclude. 

Professor Schneider’s Meditations are, in some ways, more reserved than 
any of the other books. He does not use words with the facility of his predeces- 
sors in this roster. Perhaps his work is nonetheless effective on that account. 
There is a chastity in the very format of the book, which matches its thought 
and its vocabulary. Here is a series of brooding insights into the meaning of 
the major seasons of the Christian year—Advent, Nativity, Epiphany, Lent, 
Palm Sunday, Good Friday, Easter, Pentecost, Trinity. If it be said, as has 
been so often said, that honest scholarship and simple Christian piety are in- 
compatible, Professor Schneider’s Meditations should be a further refuta- 
tion of that shabby thesis. He does not “believe because it is absurd—or impos- 
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sible,” as so many mental perverts have professed to do; he believes because 


his faith marches honestly with his knowledge. 
WILtarp L. SPERRY. 


THOUGHT MELLOWED INTO WISDOM 


Tue Summinc Up, by Somerset Maucnam. Doubleday, Doran and Company, $2.50. 


N THIS book the milk of human kindness never goes sour, and the salt of 

human intelligence never loses its savor. Somerset Maugham reveals him- 

self indeed—within the limits of human bondage—as one of the wisest and 
most brilliant of living writers. 

Bernard Shaw (that self-styled ‘““Panjandrum of literature for the next two 
hundred years”) already dates: a brilliant Puritan who talked of creative evo- 
lution but ignored its dynamics of love, passion, caprice, and the infinite ; and 
whose end is to hitch his senescence to the baleful meteors of Stalin and Hitler. 
H. G. Wells (that resolute encyclopedist) exorcises the angels and the demons 
with the sixty-watt Mazda of his surface mind, cheerfully ignoring the loam of 
darkness and the roots of light. Unlike either, Maugham never pretends to be 
a major prophet, knowing all mysteries and removing mountains: yet here, as 
always, he stands staunchly for the essentially human; upholds revolution 
against the weight of human bondage; and undoubtedly gives in his lucid 
agnosticism more sense of the infinite wonder of human life than either Wells 
or Shaw. Apparently more limited by worldliness and agnosticism, yet—more 
than they—he invigorates and frees, like a cold pure wind of wit blowing into | 
a closed room. 

Maugham’s style is lucid and brilliant. In practice as in theory, it is never 
the sensuous stained glass window, but the crystal-clear pane transmitting the 
light so perfectly as to remain unseen. Intensely the professional craftsman, 
yet he scorns all mumbo jumbo of “art”: art is not a mystery for the esoteric 
few, but a profound human function to be judged by the layman. Demanding 
from the artist the highest intelligence and technique, he insists at the same 
time that he must be a more articulate man among men. Never specifically 
attacking today’s imbecile periphery, yet he certainly could not find the “strong 
crust of friendly bread” in the resolute mouthfuls of fog called Dada; or the 
tongues of men and of angels in the table-rappings and ectoplasm of Gertrude 
Stein. He is finely centered in the best human tradition of clear intelligence, 
like Moliére. His style, indeed, is French in wit, precision and lucidity, as it 
is English in forthright strength. 

The Summing Up is not autobiography—but autophilosophy. It is not a 
re-living of sensuous experiences, “one after one like tasting a sweet food” ; 
not a research into spatial dimensions of the past that once were Time, like 
Proust: it is a retrospect of thought mellowed into wisdom but brilliant with 
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the present tense of living. It is the superb play of a mind that has never 
grown old, or pompous, or stale, over the stuff of his experience—a mind 
tanged, tartly humorous, aware of the lacrimae rerum yet armored from all 
softness by an ironic triple bronze, agnostic but not (like the positivist) deaf 
to overtones of mystery. He has little ear for the music of the spheres, a dubi- 
ous eye for infra-red and ultra-violet; but he gives us a sense that there are 
mysteries on the other side of sound and color. Reading the book, one drinks 
pure cool water ; sees the world in strong clear light; feels a free steady wind. 

No summary can do justice to the wit or variety of Maugham’s ideas. He 
believes in central humanity, not in celebrated show-pieces; in a style unpre- 
tentious, lucid, functional—like finest glass and steel. He believes that a prose 
play is ephemeral; that the audience is part of the play, and (in its average 
of intelligence) makes any “drama of ideas” impossible ; that the stage made 
a mistake when it turned from verse, that supercharger of expression. He dis- 
cusses the dangers of the artist, and his one supreme joy—the freeing of his 
soul by creation. He is wisely skeptical of contemporary attempts to fill a 
vacuum of meaning with such extra-literary fads as psychoanalysis, stream- 
of-consciousness technique, and (we might add) resolute Marxism, East Side, 
West Side, all around the town... . He admires the vital assurance of youth 
and women today; he is against the totalitarian shirting of the human body 
and mind in the insignia of the Dark Ages; he expects economic revolutions, 
saying: “I cannot doubt that the proletariat, increasingly conscious of its rights, 
will eventually seize power in one country after another, and I never cease to 
marvel that the governing classes of today, rather than continue a vain struggle 
against these overwhelming forces, do not use every effort to train the masses 
for their future tasks so that when they are dispossessed their fate may be less 
cruel than that which befell them in Russia.” One marvels at the tolerance, 
humanity and wisdom, set to grave sonorous music and flashing wit, of so 
noble a mind. Within humanistic limits, Maugham is one of the wisest, and 
surely one of the most brilliant, of English writers. 

But he rises to the height of greater argument. He reveals his philosophy not 
of man in art and society, but of life’s foundations as set by the power beyond 
man. He writes of fate and free will, of God and immortality, of good and 
evil, of purpose and value in the substance of the universe. 

Of the philosophers, he finds Bergson good to read, but unconvincing ; and 
he comes to a temporary accord with Bertrand Russell. That is a halt in 
philosophic Heartbreak House—for Russell (as D. H. Lawrence more wisely 
knew) is out of touch with the demons and the angels, a dweller in the cold 
bleak surface light of the “modern” mind... . 

Maugham himself is more plangent than Russell. He speaks of evil with a 
resonance that Russell attains only in the lyrical Free Man’s Worship. 
Maugham has seen a child die of meningitis: let the philosophers of the Abso- 
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lute explain that! Mysticism, though it fascinates him, he does not understand 
—supposing it an indwelling ecstasy that is a subjective mood of lyrical feel- 
ing. This means that he is temperamentally insulated against higher voltage 
of experience, for mystics no more experience subjective feeling when they 
open their spirits and see reality than Maugham experiences a “feeling” when 
he opens his eyes and sees a sparrow. Mystics live an experience objectively, 
even as more five-sense-limited people experience a “world” with their poor 
five senses. 

Beause of this temperamental insulation, Maugham sees the world from this 
side—as a “finite ocean of darkness and death” which has flashes of love and 
light even as the sea has pearls and phosphorescent fish. He does not see above 
it (for that requires eyes-beyond-the-eyes) the “infinite ocean of love and 
light.” He cannot enter the vast and terrible universe of Dante or Blake, for 

We learn to believe a lie 

When we see with, not through, the eye. 
Nor has he the enormous life-based gusto of Whitman, who knew that if suns 
go out the spirit is an inexhaustible fountain of new suns. 

Maugham’s greatest work is Of Human Bondage. There he gropes for a 
pattern set on an abiding reality, and finds it only in a Persian rug where man 
weaves his own arbitrary pattern on the stuff of chaos. But that passion for 
reality and pattern, and that sense (in spite of his conclusion) that it zs there, 
gives the book its power. The greatest chapter is the superb description of El 
Greco and his work—the mystic light, the intrusion of eternity upon time, the 
secret from beyond the world. But somehow in his later work Maugham has 
drawn back from that door—has turned with comprehension and pity to 
man’s world—has become the finest of contemporary humanists, speaking with 
pity and terror of human intricacies. He became our foremost artist-of-the- 
world, our subtlest man-about-life. In a recent book on Spain, he returns to 
E] Greco—to find that the enigma of eternity has lost its awful light—that the 
cryptic artist was a craftsman of the world. . . . That is retrogression. It is a 
denial of his own highest moment of vision. And even here, though Maugham 
has grown in the powers of the mind—observation, wit, urbanity, even wis- 
dom and tolerance and compassion—he has not grown in the vision and wis- 
dom of the spirit. His earliest great book is still his deepest great book. He is 
one of our finest minds in his exploration of this world; but he has never 
stirred us so deeply since he knocked at the door of eternity—and turned 
away; he has not grown, because he has put away immortal longings, and 
accepted the Heartbreak House of the world and not the Many Mansions of 
eternity. His wisdom has expanded upon the world’s level, but has not grown 
vertically into other planes like Dante’s, and Shakespeare’s, and Blake’s; he 
has given a static answer, because he does not dwell “in eternity’s sunrise.” 

But, though he does not attain to being one of “God’s spies,” he is within 
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his humanistic limits a great artist, a noble mind. One feels in his book the 
truth of his own words about the aim of art: “It is an excitement that gives 
me a sense of exhilaration, intellectual but suffused with sensuality, a feeling 
of well-being in which I seem to discern a sense of power and of liberation 
| from human ties; at the same time I feel in myself a tenderness which is rich 
with human sympathy ; I feel rested, at peace and yet spiritually aloof.” 

Here is a book lucid, strong, sonorous, grave yet brilliant—a clear pane of 
crystal glass through which to look at the world. And because it is never dog- 
matically positivistic, but sincerely agnostic, it leaves a sense of infinite wonder. 
It does not deny the mystery—though it cannot see the answer. The white 
a : eternity shines through the glass; and the light can always take care 
ot itsell ! 


E. Merritt Root. 


JESUS AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Tue Kincpom or Gop Anp THE Son or Man, by Rupotr Orro. Translated by Fioyp 
V. Firson and Bertram L. Woorr. Zondervan Publishing House, $3.50. 


HE translation into English of a major work by Rudolf Otto is an event 

of first magnitude in the religious world. Since this book is a provocative 
study of the career of Jesus, we are doubly indebted to the New Testament 
scholar, Floyd Filson, who has made it accessible. The Idea of the Holy 
closed with the suggestion that beyond the prophet stood a revealing person- 
ality who was the object as well as the subject of divination: “He is the Son.” 
In The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, the late lamented theologian 
of Marburg offers the historical basis for this understanding of Jesus. 

Otto would have us see him as a Galilean, and hence not belonging to the 
official Judaism of his time. Living in the north, he was peculiarly under the 
influence of the Aryan-Persian ideas that permeated later Judaism. Questions 
of interpretation of the Jewish law enter little into Otto’s reconstruction. For 
him, Jesus was “the holy man,” a charismatic personality. Paul was also such 
a one in the ancient world, and Blumhardt another in our own time. 

Such charismatic individuals actually exist. They are not the product of 
a collective phantasy. The charismatic has a capacity for spiritual and psy- 
chic experiences of a distinctive kind. He has heightened talents, such as 
guidance and discernment, and psychic powers upon other souls which surpass 
normal limits, although they root in the general mystery of. personality. This 
conception is applied in detail to the miracles reported in the Gospels, accounts 
of perception of men’s thoughts, and prophetic (but not omniscient) predic- 
tion. Otto is not a crass supernaturalist, but as an empirical student of the 
history of religions he recognizes that such things do happen. Jesus was not 
a scholar but a conscious bearer of the divine spirit—a charismatic person. 
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One of the great advantages of the volume lies in the fact that the author 
comes to the study as a specialist in Eastern non-Christian religions. Few books 
have carried the conception of the kingdom of God back to Persian and Indian 
Aryan thought. Otto sketches the development from Zoroaster, and believes 
that it was through Eastern influence that the kingdom first became a truly 
eschatological term. It is well to keep this wider horizon in mind, especially 
when narrowed conceptions of revelation are so much in vogue. The histor- 
ical background of the mission of Jesus cannot be confined to a strictly Jew- 
ish line of development, for the Judaism which he inherited was already a 
syncretism of a complex character. 

On the other hand, it is unfortunate that Otto is not a professional New Tes- 
tament scholar when it comes to the source criticism of the Gospels. The 
main positions of the so-called “form-criticism” are rejected in favor of an 
elaborate scheme of sources propounded by Bussmann. According to this 
theory, the basic units are not individual pericopes formulated in the apostolic 
churches to meet their needs. Rather, there was a basic characterization of the 
career of Jesus for which Otto uses the term St. (instead of G, as in Buss- 
mann). This is to be extracted from the parts of Mark used by Luke (though 
Otto is by no means consistent in the application of his critical hypothesis. ) 
On the basis of this conservative handling of the text, Otto assumes the gen- 
uineness of many words which other New Testament scholars of today would 
assign to the community. He is very sarcastic concerning the current skepti- 
cism. ‘“‘Was Isaiah less familiar to Jesus than to the theologizing disciples?” 
The work of Otto contains wholesome criticism of certain extreme conclu- 
sions, yet it should be understood that he does not really face the problems 
raised by the newer synoptic criticism. 

Behind the volume is a personal tension which every American reader 
should bear in mind. Otto’s religious apriorism, bringing Christianity within 
the orbit of religion in general, has been subjected to savage attack by the 
Barthian theologians who oppose all of the spiritual descendants of Schleier- 
macher. The chief representative of Barthianism on the faculty at Marburg 
is Bultmann, who is in turn one of the two leaders of the form-criticism. In 
this book, Otto mentions Bultmann by name chiefly when agreement is ex- 
pressed. But anyone who knows the basic ideas of Bultmann can read an un- 
dercurrent of polemic throughout the book, to which Bultmann has replied 
in a searching criticism of Otto’s position in Theologische Rundschau (1937, 
PP. 1-35). Otto pours scorn on the idea that Jesus calls for “decision,” and 
decries the use of such words as “crisis” or “existence” in writing upon the 
Gospels. They were not “posthumous apologetics in some unknown church.” 

All religious thinking in Europe today is dominated by the eschatological 
point of view. D. Folke Holmstroem in Das eschatologische Denken der Ge- 
genwart gives an invaluable survey of the various interpretations of eschatol- 
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ogy. It should be emphasized at the outset that this is no less true of Otto, 
especially because of the use which has already been made of him by C. H. 
Dodd and others who are eager to remove all futuristic eschatology from 
Jesus. We may bring together a few characteristic passages. “The kingdom 
_of God was for Christ always the future kingdom of the new age, and was 
conceived in strict eschatological terms. It was to follow on the Messianic 
woes and the divine judgment.” “The coming of the kingdom does not mean 
a mere correction of previous existence, but the end of all previous and pres- 
ent forms.” “Least of all can it take place by decisions on the side of men. 
They do not establish it by some sort of voluntary resolves, when they take 
upon themselves the sovereignty of God. . . . As pure miracle coming from 
heaven it transforms what is earthly.” 

This is of course the commonly accepted position among New Testament 
scholars. What distinguishes Otto’s position is his stress upon the presence of 
the eschatological marvel within the ministry of Jesus. It was not that Jesus 
brought the kingdom with him. Rather, the kingdom brought him. If Jesus 
beheld Satan fallen as lightning, it was not he who first achieved that victory 
but God himself. Jesus was the personal manifestation of the inbreaking divine 
power. It was already exercising its force (Matt. 11:12). This present king- 
dom was a matter of growth in the sense that it came independently of the 
willing or working of man, or even his knowledge and observation. It did not 
grow in the sense, however, that man could work for its coming. It comes, as 
the parable states, “‘he knows not how.” Thus it is opposed to any righteous- 
ness through human works. 

Otto does not even consider as a translation of Luke 17:21: “The king- 
dom of God is within you.” Neither will he take it as referring to the future, 
in the sense of: “the kingdom of God will (suddenly) be in your midst.” For 
those who have eyes to see, it is already in their midst. That which is hidden 
and bound to be revealed (Mark 4:22) is the kingdom which will come in 
power since it is already present in secret. Nevertheless, Otto is careful to 
guard against any idea that a present kingdom was in any real sense an im- 
manent one. “The kingdom would be immanent if it were involved in the 
things of this world or in souls and grew out of them as their creation. . . . 
For Jesus, the kingdom was always purely and wholly transcendent and only 
fully so, when it descended with its dynamis, broke into the world sphere, and 
thus was ‘in the midst of you.’ ” 

Others before him had stated the paradox of a present yet future kingdom. 
The greatest originality of Otto lies in a new application of the same principle 
to the figure of the Messiah. Bultmann upholds the view that Jesus never 
claimed to be the Messiah during his lifetime. Other scholars leave the ques- 
tion open, believing that the only thing about which we can speak with any 
certainty is the messianic faith of the earliest community. A primary diffi- 
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culty has lain in the fact that the form of belief assigned to Jesus in the Gos- 
pels is that of the apocalyptic Son of Man, joined to the Suffering Servant con- 
ception. The latter had never been messianic in Judaism; how could Jeong 
during his lifetime have thought of himself as coming on the clouds of heaven! 
Is it not apparent that this was the faith of the early church? 

Otto believed that he had solved the problem through his study of the book 
of Enoch. In his edition of 1893, Charles assigned the seventy-first chapter 
to a late Noachian redactor, dismissing it as of no significance for the inter- 
pretation of the Similitudes of Enoch. In 1913 he emended the text to read 
“This is the Son of Man” instead of “Thou art the Son of Man.” Beer 
had likewise called the passage of “independent tradition.” Otto finds, 
on the contrary, that it is the climax of the entire section. When Enoch 
was taken up into heaven, he was pronounced by God to be the Son of 
Man. Thus Otto concludes that the idea was formed before Jesus “that a 
powerful preacher alike of righteousness, the coming judgment, and the bles- 
sed new age, a prophet of the eschatological Son of Man, would be transported 
at the end of his earthly career to God ; that he would be exalted to become the 
one whom he had proclaimed.” In other words, the Enoch literature offered 
the possibility of entering as reconciled individuals into a berith of God.” 

Jesus worked proleptically with the powers of the Son of Man but he did 
not teach that he was Son of Man. It was revealed to Peter at Caesarea Phil- 
ippi, though of course there was no public presentation. Otto believes that 
Jesus did speak of himself in the third person as Son of Man. When he real- 
ized that he must suffer and possibly die, predictions to that effect were 
vaguely made. From these, the exact descriptions in the Gospels developed. 
Otto does not think that a bodily resurrection was anticipated, but that Jesus 
expected to go directly at death to paradise. “By the humble and voluntary 
surrender of life on the part of the Son of Man, the many would gain what 
the disciples of the Servant of God gained by the suffering of their master, 
namely, the possibility of entering as reconciled individuals into a berith of 
God.” 

The messianic enthusiasm of the Galilean pilgrims led to his arrest. The 
very fact that he was crucified proves that Jesus did not want to clear himself 
of the suspicion of being claimant to messiahship. But in contrast to much 
current scholarship, Otto finds the word before the high priest in the strictest 
sense historical. Matthew and Luke were led to change it because by that time 
it was manifest that it would not find fulfillment. But Mark still permits 
Jesus to say to the Sanhedrin: “Ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the 
right hand of power, and coming with the clouds of heaven.” In other words, 
they would see his vindication in the coming of the kingdom with power. 

It will be seen that Otto joins the necessity of the death of Jesus to the 
coming of the kingdom of God. This is amplified in a full section given over 
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_ to a study of the Last Supper. He finds most original the account in Luke 22 
which omits verses 19b-20. He insists that the resultant Lukan version is not 
a free rewriting of Mark, but genuinely primitive. Nevertheless, verse 21-28 
have been inserted from other contexts, breaking the original connection of 
_ 15-1ga and 29-30. There were then three parts to the act—a ritualistic bless- 
ing and distribution of the cup, the breaking and distribution of the bread, 
and the covenant promise of the kingdom of God. 

The opening cup announced the eschatological promise that the assembled 
disciples should drink with him next in the coming kingdom of God. In dis- 
tributing the broken bread, Jesus did not offer food for the soul, but was 
performing a prophetic oth, or acted prediction, giving effective repre- 
sentation by an analogous act. As the bread had been broken for them, so 
would his body be broken for them. He had lamented over the Jerusalem 
that stoned the prophets; that was the fate which he anticipated for himself. 
Between the broken bread and the body broken by stoning lay a strong cor- 
respondence. The result of this death would be the new testament of the 
kingdom of God. “TI appoint the kingdom unto you by covenant, as my Father 
has appointed it to me.” Later on, the cup was assimilated to the word con- 
cerning bread, and to it was joined the covenant idea associated with blood. 
But it is quite impossible that Jesus could have invited his disciples to drink 
his blood. It was not Exodus 24 but Isaiah 53 which lay before the mind of 
Jesus. The redemptive suffering of the servant is followed by the eschatolog- 
ical promise in Isaiah 54. Jesus likewise through his death mediates the king- 
dom to his heirs. 

As will be seen from this resumé, Otto does not venture into the field 
of Christology proper. He offers what he believes to be a historical presen- 
tation of Jesus. Frick, the successor to Otto, has pointed to the significance 
of the volume as rehabilitating the possibility of a life of Jesus. Personally, 
I do not think that such is the case. The critical position upon which the book 
is based is not one which has a future. The part of early Christian faith in 
molding the tradition about Jesus is not sufficiently taken into consideration. 
The chief values in the book lie in the use of a wide history-of-religions back- 
ground for Jesus himself, and the emphasis upon the irrational aspects of expe- 
rience. Nevertheless, the presentation is extremely one-sided. Jesus was a char- 
ismatic individual but he was certainly more than that, according to the tradi- 
tion. He was likewise the radical expounder of the law, and the teacher in 
parables. The ethical teaching of Jesus may not have been the most distinc- 
tive aspect of his ministry, as the writers of the old liberal lives of Jesus sought 
to show. Yet it was certainly one aspect, and that falls almost completely out- 
side of the picture which Otto gives. 

The greatest importance of the book lies in the new impetus to take seri- 
ously the idea that the “Son of Man” theology roots in Jesus as well as in the 
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church. That is very repugnant to many professors who would like to make 
Jesus in the mold of their own philosophic minds. But Jesus was a first-century 
charismatic. Otto does not sufficiently take note of the fact that the suffering 
of the Son of Man is quite absent from passages assigned with any certainty 
to “Q”. The arguments based on Enoch 71 are interesting, though incon- 
clusive. Even if that chapter is an addition by a later hand, Jesus may have 
read it as the close of the book, and it might still have been influential with 
him. Yet it is only a possibility. But Otto brings us back to the question, 
“Did the Son of Man appear in history, or only in the mistaken beliefs of the 
early church?” 
CLARENCE T. CRalIc. 


URBAN CIVILIZATION 


Tue Cutture or Cities, by Lewis Mumrorp. Harcourt, Brace and Company, $5. 


HEN one reads this book one may properly say that he is reading 
“Mumford” since many of his earlier writings and much of his past 
life have been preparations for this major work. Into this work have gone 
Technics and Civilization, Sticks and Stones, The Golden Day and a basic 
sociological theory from the Story of Utopias. Perhaps no sociologist could 
have given Mumford a better point of view from which to work than the 
Scottish sociologist, Patrick Geddes, who was always literally and figuratively 
looking at urban life from some vantage point from which he could see rela- 
tionships and make interpretations. 
The content of the book is best outlined by the questions which the author 
puts to himself: 


What is the city? How has it functioned in the Western world since the tenth cen- 
tury, when the renewal of cities began, and in particular, what changes have come about 
in its physical and social composition during the last century? What factors have con- 
ditioned the size of cities, the extent of their growth, the type of order manifested in 
street plan and in building, their manner of nucleation, the composition of their eco- 
nomic and social classes, their physical manner of existence and their cultural style? 
By what political processes of federation or amalgamation, cooperative union or cen- 
tralization, have cities existed; and what new units of administration does the present 
age suggest? Have we yet found an adequate urban form to harness all the complex 
technical and social forces in our civilization; and if a new order is discernible, what 
are its main outlines? What are the relations between city and region? And what steps 
are necessary in order to redefine and reconstruct the region itself, as a collective human 
habitation? What, in short, are the possibilities for creating form and order and design 


in our present civilization? 

Mr. Mumford frees us from the myths which have grown up regarding the 
filth and lack of facilities for living in the medieval city. He has vivid descrip- 
tions of the court, the army and domestic life in the “afterglow of the Middle 
Ages.” His analysis of the factors which produced the “‘insensate industrial 
town” introduce us to the problems which are his chief concern. 

Throughout he carries the thread of city planning. He sees the limitations 
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of metropolitan growth and the advantages of decentralization. He gives an 
_ analysis of the costs of the big city. He carries through the ‘centuries the de- 
scription of the influence of inventions upon urban life. 

It is an interesting fact that he maintains such a constant interest in art while 
looking at the necessities of human existence—housing, health, sanitation, food 
and drink. He shows a basic conception of culture while he is conscious of 
man’s biology and he gives himself fully to the description of the forces which 
seem to be leading our Western civilization to destruction, and at the same 
time maintains a lively interest in planning. He catalogs the forces of destruc- 
tion but seeks the basic principles in line with which our human environment, 
buildings, neighborhoods, cities and regions may be renovated. 

When one reads Mumford he thinks immediately of the other major ef- 
forts to characterize civilization and to picture the trend of society, or to write 
_ philosophies of history. One thinks of Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer, Os- 
wald Spengler and Peterim Sorokin. Urban life has played such an important 
role in society that Mumford is able to write what in many ways amounts to 
a philosophy of history under the title The Culture of Cities. He keeps look- 
ing at one phase of life, but in seeing its consequences for our civilization he 
interprets our entire society. 

He has a neat methodology for characterizing each of the ages through 
which he passes. He notes the dominant and recessive traits of the culture. 
He asks what aspect of life sets the stage upon which the essential drama 
is presented. In the Middle Ages the city provided the stage and the church 
the drama. This drama “concerned the passage of sinning man through an 
evil and painful world from which he might emerge through repentance into 
heaven, or sink through hardness of heart or confirmed mischief into hell.” 

Both Mumford and Spengler have written with the main thesis that urban 
life is the controlling and determining element of Western civilization. In The 
Decline of the West Spengler held to the theory that our cultures and civil- 
izations have the same kind of life cycle which the higher organisms have and 
that therefore their decline is inevitable. For Mumford there are possibilities 
of the renewal of culture and civilization by the process of the infusion of cul- 
tural elements. Mumford sees man renewing his hope, from generation to 
generation, in spite of the fact that any one civilization may suffer disruption. 
Many passages, however, remind one of the utterances of the great prophets 
of the past; the author’s manner and mood are often those of condemnation. 
His use of adjectives is not quite that of the scientist. Since Mumford is free 
from the inhibitions of the scientist he throws up many hypotheses which the 
usual social scientist might hesitate to set forth. He speaks of factors which 
may make for a benign rather than a catastrophic outcome of our civilization. 
But “out of these mutations a new social dominant may arrive: veritably a say- 


ing remnant.” 
He insists that there must be a new frame of reference in which to place 
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the materials of urban sociological studies. He lays emphasis on the necessity 
of the study of “that involved interplay between the physical environment and 
the conditioned functions of life on one hand and the social milieu and the 
released functions—in which choice, desire, fantasy and purpose play a part— 
on the other.” Mumford never forgets that man is an animal and is always 
seeing the implication of biology for culture and the reaction upon the species 
of the culture of an age. The task which Mumford sets forth for future stu- 
dents of cities is a difficult one and one which involves much ground work, 
many detailed studies in many cities and regions, but it involves also more 
workers, such as Mumford himself, who have the ability to integrate mate- 
rials and place them in a significant frame of reference. 

His treatment of human ecology goes back to his master, Patrick Geddes, 
who, with John Arthur Thompson, made large use of Charles Darwin. His 
emphasis upon the “cultural” frees him from some of the earlier limitations of 
the interpretation of society in biological terms. 

While the relationship of the life of a city to its geography and its region 
may be seen in America today as one compares northern and southern cities, 
we need to remind ourselves that the processes which go on in large Ameri- 
can cities are very similar. Transportation, travel and communication have 
lessened the sharp edge of regionalism. The emphasis is coming to be more 
and more on the determinative influences which groups within our social or- 
der exert on one another. The forms of competition for animals are fixed in 
biology whereas in modern human society the competitive process, economics 
and the division of labor are greatly influenced by choices, tastes and desires 
as determined in the cultural and even conscious process of human living to- 
gether. Mr. Mumford will not permit us to disregard the basic biology under- 
lying these aspects of society. 

Anyone working in these fields will be grateful for the comprehensive an- 
notated bibliography which covers the important volumes in these special 
fields of interest. 


SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE. 


A NEW STUDY OF THE GOSPELS 


Tue Mission AnD MessacE oF Jesus, by H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, C. J. 
Wricut. E. P. Dutton and Company, $5. 


| Bases elaborate work of a thousand pages is not a topical study as the title 
might suggest, but a one-volume commentary on the four Gospels, the 
English text being printed in sections and each section being followed by ex- 
pository comment. The only index—an index of scriptural references—fur- 
ther emphasizes the commentary form. The Synoptics, however, are not 
treated as such but on the basis of source analysis. A brief survey of the plan 
will best exhibit the authors’ method. Book One, by Dr. Major, is entitled 
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_ “Incidents in the Life of Jesus” and follows the order: Mark, incidents pecul- 
iar to Matthew, incidents peculiar to Luke. Book Two, by Dr. Manson, is 
entitled “The Sayings of Jesus” and follows the order: Q (Luke’s order), 
teaching peculiar to Matthew, teaching peculiar to Luke. Book Three, by 
_Dr. Wright, is entitled “Jesus: the Revelation of God” and is a commentary 
on the Fourth Gospel. Dr. Major has written a general introduction and each 
book is prefaced by a critical introduction and followed by a bibliography. 

The method does not work perfectly because important sayings are em- 
bedded in narrative units, and significant discourse material, as, for example, 
Mark 7 :1-23, has to be treated under the general title, “Incidents in the Life 
of Jesus.” But perhaps no other arrangement could be devised which would 
be more satisfactory. The distinguished authors are to be congratulated on 
making available in commentary form what has long been the procedure of 
scholars. 

To turn from method to content—the purpose of these British scholars, as 
set forth in the general introduction, is threefold: first, to present those results 
of critical investigation “about which there seems to be a general agreement” ; 
second, to do this in untechnical language; and third, to be “sensitive and 
reverent in the spheres of moral and spiritual truth.” The writers have suc- 
ceeded admirably in avoiding overtechnical language and their exposition is 
often devotionally and homiletically helpful. Have they been equally success- 
ful in offering the general reader results ‘“‘about which there seems to be gen- 
eral agreement”? The present reviewer must answer, regretfully, in the nega- 
tive. As a whole the book represents a decidedly conservative critical stand- 
point coupled with a liberal theological attitude, reflecting the survival of 
prewar modernism. This is especially true of Books One and Three. 

Space permits substantiation of this judgment at one or two points only. 
The general introduction written by Dr. Major, but presumably representing 
the point of view of all three writers, rejects form criticism and the views of 
the “eschatological school.” Now, no one would expect the extreme con- 
clusions of either school to be incorporated in a book of this type. But both 
have affected profoundly all New Testament study since the war and neither 
can be dismissed summarily. Form criticism is rejected because it attacks the 
historicity of the Markan outline, our only outline of Jesus’ life. But the 
service of form criticism is positive as well as negative. It has taught all New 
Testament students to ask, not did this event occur precisely as recorded and 
did the Jesus of history speak these very words, but what did these incidents 
and sayings mean to the primitive Christian community and what light do 
they throw upon the creative spirit at work in the church? Even if this ap- 
proach is not wholly new, its re-emphasis has stimulated New Testament study 
all along the line. 

The espousal of the “spiritual” interpretation of Jesus’ kingdom teaching 
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by Dr. Major and Dr. Wright is another evidence that they represent a school 
and not results “about which there seems to be general agreement.” Again 
one need not accept the extreme apocalyptic view to see that the Paul-Mark- 
Acts combination is too strong evidence of the central significance of eschatol- 
ogy to permit Dr. Major’s conclusion that these all misunderstood and only 
the Fourth Evangelist understood Jesus. Dr. Manson differs from his col- 
laborators at this point, holding that the kingdom was for Jesus “a fact of 
history, not of psychology,” “a state of affairs, not a state of mind.” 

Dr. Manson’s section on the sayings of Jesus (Book Two) is an admirable 
study which every minister should own. He has brought all the resources of 
Jewish backgrounds and parallels to bear upon the recorded sayings and in a 
masterly fashion has related each separate saying to Jesus’ teaching as a 
whole. 

The commentary on the Fourth Gospel by Dr. Wright emphasizes the sym- 
bolic and allegorical cast of mind of the evangelist and brings the Gospel in 
line with a rather cautious modernism. One misses the attempt to relate this 
Gospel more definitely to living movements of thought and action at the close 
of the first century. 

ALEXANDER C, Purpy. 


THE RELIGION OF JAPAN 


Tue Nationau Farry or Japan: A Stupy in Mopern Suinto, by D. C. Hottom. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, $3.75. 


HE incongruity of twentieth century bombing-planes with belief in a 

heaven-descended emperor makes especially valuable today any clarifica- 
tion of the sociological and religious background of Japan’s national faith. 
Dr. Holtom’s book fills a long-felt need for a comprehensive study of the whole 
complex of modern Shinto—mythology, glorified national history, and state 
ceremonials, as well as local shrine worship and new sects. Part I deals with 
state Shinto (the official national cult)—its history, its relations with Bud- 
dhism, its pantheon and cultus, and its use by the government to buttress na- 
tional loyalty with religious sanctions. Part II deals with sect Shinto and de- 
scribes the main tenets and practices of the thirteen sects. Some of the ma- 
terial in Part I is expanded from the author’s Political Philosophy of Modern 
Shinto (1922), now out of print; Part II is entirely new. It is the only sur- 
vey of the thirteen Shinto sects available in any language, and constitutes a 
rich contribution to the study of contemporary religious movements. 

In a masterly way Dr. Holtom has brought order into a field which has been 
one of the most confusing and baffling to logical analysis in the whole realm 
of the history of religion. And he has clarified the pattern of the religious life 
of the Japanese nation in such a way as to throw light not on it only, but on 
many of the basic problems of the relation of religion to social life anywhere. 
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With wide sociological insight he presents each aspect of the Japanese material 
in its bearings on the problem as a whole. The relation of the gods to human 
needs and human experience, of mythology to nationalistic history, of relig- 
ious sentiments to the cultivation of national unity and the stabilizing of the 
status quo—one’s understanding of all these fundamental relationships is 
enlarged by the broad perspective with which Dr. Holtom shows their work- 
ing out in Japan. 

The section on Shinto mythology, for example, illuminates not only the 
character of the early Japanese nature deities, but the function of all mythol- 
ogy in relation to the experience of primitive people. This kind of interpre- 
tation is commonplace enough in anthropological studies of the myths of the 
Melanesians, the Dakotas, and others, but what makes it exciting—and 
dangerous !—in Japan is that these deities are still being worshiped as ancestors 
of the nation and of the imperial family. This mythological story of the be- 
ginnings of the world is part of the official “history” taught today in the schools. 
One of the most valuable and most revealing parts of Dr. Holtom’s work is 
the translations from the government Text-Books on Ethics. Here one may 
read for oneself exactly what Japanese youth is being taught: 


In this effort [says Dr. Holtom] to build a bulwark of impregnable sentiment about the 
existing order, the materials of the old Shinto mythology are utilized in such a way as to 
give support to the affirmation that the present organization of the Japanese state is the 
manifestation of a fundamental and unchanging historical principle. . . . It is not easy to 
escape the conclusion that the authorities are seeking to surround a doctrine of political 
absolutism with the final sanctions of religious belief. 


This material will be of particular interest to readers of CHRISTENDOM 
because of its relevance for the church-and-state issue. The Meiji government, 
after an unsuccessful experiment in establishing Shinto as state religion, finally 
granted religious freedom in the constitution of 1889; but school children of 
all faiths are required to participate in ceremonies at national Shinto shrines. 
Some Buddhists and Christians claim that this violates the constitution, but 
the government officially declares that national Shinto (as distinguished from 
sect Shinto) is “not a religion,” but merely a patriotic duty. This issue is crucial 
for the present position and future of Christianity in Japan. Dr. Holtom has 
made a fundamental contribution to its clarification by showing incontro- 
vertibly—from analysis of prayers used at the shrines and the like—that state 
Shinto does include religious elements. He has translated very significant arti- 
cles by both Buddhists and Christians urging the government to carry out its 
declared policy by actually purging the national shrines of-all religious prac- 
tices. 

There are others, however, not mentioned in this work, who feel that they 
can sincerely worship God, the God of the whole world, at the shrines ; they 
regard Shinto as “the Judaism of Japanese Christianity.” In order to under- 
stand their attitude it is necessary to supplement the sociological and histor- 
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ical analysis so fruitfully employed by Dr. Holtom in Part if with an effort 
to grasp more from the inside what Shinto means to spiritually-minded Japan- 
ese. One must feel the solemnity of the great shrines, the reverent silence of 
the bowing worshipers, the sense of awe in the presence of the Holy. 

It is not necessarily a primitive sun-goddess whom the modern Japanese 
worship, any more than American Christians are worshiping a militant tribal 
volcano-god in Jahveh. It is essential not to close one’s eyes to the govern- 
ment’s exploitation of the gods in the interests of national policy ; but it is 
important also not to judge the nature of the gods solely in terms of their 
origins. ; * 

The tendency to give higher and more universal meanings to ancient deities 
is illustrated strikingly in the fascinating material on the sects in Part II, 
which gives more of a feeling for what modern Shinto means in the hearts 
and personal lives of its believers. Many of these sects worship as the supreme 
God some figure from primitive Shinto mythology reinterpreted as the Crea- 
tive Life-Force universally present in evolution and in all things in nature, in- 
cluding man. Thus does Shinto maintain its flexibility, its characteristically 
Japanese ability to keep its roots in ancient tradition and at the same time to 
adapt itself to contemporary needs and even to science. The short sketches 
of the lives of several of the sect-founders give a further vivid insight into Ja- 
panese religious psychology—the sensitiveness to the cosmic environment, the 
insistent search for a way of life including personal devotion and discipline, 
and above all the continuing tendency of Japan to give birth to individuals 
who have a vital religious experience and become centers of growing move- 
ments. 

Dr. Holtom’s study is a great and permanent enrichment of our understand- 
ing of both the personal and social functioning and background of Japan’s 
national faith. 


TERESINA ROWELL. 


EFFECTIVE PREACHING 


WE Propuesy IN Part, by Witiarp L. Sperry. Harper and Brothers, $2. 


HE “Yale Lectures” on preaching have a unique reputation, sustained 

now for nearly seventy years by preachers of distinction from Great Brit- 
ain and America. Dr. Sperry had the reputation of a great preacher, even 
before he went to his chair in the Harvard Divinity School in 1922, a reputa- 
tion greatly increased by his books and his lectures since that time. The an- 
nouncement of a volume of Yale Lectures by Dean Sperry had therefore a 
peculiar promise in it. This promise is abundantly borne out by the volume 
being reviewed. It reveals again Dean Sperry’s wide acquaintance with litera- 
ture, history, biblical criticism and the practical work of the ministry. 
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4g The author begins by calling attention to the fact that in Old Testament 
_ times the prophet was a layman and proceeds to consider how his work is af- 
fected by the fact that he is now generally a minister. Harking back to the 
older prophet’s denunciations of social sins, he considers how and to what ex- 
_ tent the preacher can hope to be a prophet in this social field in these difficult 
days. He speaks of Christianity’s having “rehabilitated the discredited figure of 
the ancient Hebrew prophet,” but with a difference. He deals wisely with the 
fact that the preacher is not on his own but works for an institution and must 
deal honestly with it. “Churches, as institutions, are no worse than colleges or 
business corporations or labor unions. They only seem worse, because the prin- 
ciples around which they are supposedly organized are so much more exact- 
ing.” Contrasting conditions in America with those that led to the downfall 
of the Russian Church, Dr. Sperry faces frankly the reluctance of many 
churches to listen to the utterances of socially alert preachers, and discusses 
the preacher’s duty and opportunity in the light of that fact. He deals delight- 
fully with the modern “cult of unconventionality” and shows how easy it is 
for this unconventionality to become itself one of the worst conventions, “‘stud- 
ied and not spontaneous.” 

Sperry understands some of the peculiar difficulties of preaching in our 
age: “We are dealing with imponderables in a day when men are impatient of 
anything that cannot be weighed and measured” ; yet men are not impatient 
of literature or music, nor do they demand that those who deal with them 
shall be able to weigh and measure them. “Precision,” which the lecturer rec- 
ommends (and which in special religious fields like that of biblical learning or 
religious history is quite open to the preacher), is after all only one good qual- 
ity among many. A preacher might be frightfully exact and never say any- 
thing that could be controverted and yet be frightfully dull. A historian should 
be exact, yet all his exactness cannot make him readable. Nevertheless, the 
advice to keep away from careless statement, meaningless sentiment, conven- 
tional use of outworn and too general phraseology, is good. The advice to keep 
away from subjects about which various members of the congregation know 
more than the preacher, is also good, but has doubtless suggested itself to many 
preachers. 

Of “our professional skills’ Dean Sperry rightly lists first a knowledge of 
human nature and a fellow-feeling for our human kind. No lack at this point 
can be made up by eloquence, enthusiasm or even piety! A second skill of 
the preacher should be in ceremonial; and one rejoices that this skill is now 
cultivated in theological schools much more assiduously than it used to be. The 
third skill is that of preaching, “by which we shall always be most easily iden- 
tified and most commonly appraised.” This is only another way of saying 
that the main business of a preacher is to preach, and that if he cannot do 
that it doesn’t make much difference what else he can do. One applauds also 
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the statement of Dr. Sperry that “good preaching is more important today 
than great preaching” ; only one might omit the word “today”—it has always 
been more important. The book closes with a lecture on “The Timeliness of 
our Sermons,” where one is grateful for the sentence: “The reactionary the- 
ologies of Europe most to the front at the present time are counsels of despair.” 

The whole book is full of learning, good sense, balance and practical wis- 


dom. 
Car S. PATTON. 


A CHRISTIAN ABSOLUTIST 


Krerkecaarp, by WALTER Lowrie. Oxford University Press, $7. 


‘sw MAGINE a fortress, absolutely impregnable, provisioned for an eternity. 

Then there comes a new commandant. He conceives that it might be a 
good idea to build bridges over the moats—so as to be able to attack the be- 
siegers. Charmant! He transforms the fortress into a country estate and 
naturally the enemy takes it. 

“So it is with Christianity. They changed the method—and naturally the 
world conquered.” 

So wrote Soren Kierkegaard at the end of his life, when he was engaged in 
his pamphleteering attack against the established church of Denmark, because 
he felt that as a representative of “Christendom” it had betrayed ‘“Chris- 
tianity.” He said of himself that he had constantly aimed at getting the prob- 
lem stated, whether one could be a Christian without being a disciple. He 
had solved the problem for himself by becoming a New Testament absolutist, 
asserting that it was a much greater injustice to Jesus Christ that Christendom 
was named after him than it was to Columbus that America was not 
named after him. So he became deeply suspicious of parsons and professors, 
who as the official representatives and expounders of the Christian religion 
were regarded or regarded themselves as witnesses of the truth, while, as a 
matter of fact, they deprived it of its radical, absolute, offensive character by 
conforming it to social standards, to aesthetic judgments or to reasoned argu- 
ments. He who knew that “only eternity can provide an eternal certainty, 
whereas existence must be content with a fighting certainty,” who knew that 
“the believer lies constantly out upon the deep with 70,000 fathoms of water 
under him,” fought for the great corrective which would awaken “Christians” 
to the true knowledge of what it means to be a Christian. 

Kierkegaard was an extraordinary man. Always of frail physical health, 
he was endowed with an unusual power of introspection and self-analysis. 
“I am sheer reflection from first to last,” he said of himself. The son of 
elderly parents, educated by his deeply religious but exceedingly melancholy 
father, he was afflicted from earliest childhood with darkest melancholy, 
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which he called his “thorn in the flesh,” and which, coupled with a sharp 
sense of guilt, was a burdening pain to him throughout his life. The forces of 
his own inner being hindered him from revealing himself directly to anyone, 
even to the girl whom he fondly loved and whom, after having been engaged 
to her, he refused to marry because of the load he carried in his soul. 

But what was thus strangely held in check gushed forth in a most astonish- 
ing literary production of aesthetic, philosophical and theological works and in 
acute self-analyses in amazingly voluminous diaries and journals. After a 
devoutly Lutheran upbringing he had studied theology. And yet he never 
became a professional theologian or churchman. He had inherited a consider- 
able fortune from his father, a hosier and wool-merchant, which permitted 
him financial independence. When he died in his forty-second year (1855), 
there was barely enough left of it to pay for his burial. Every moment of this 
comparatively brief life was, it seems, lived in the presence of God, not, to be 
sure, with the solemnity of a churchman to whom the church stands always 
majestically firm on divine foundations nor with the emotional assurance of a 
pietist who constantly hears the voice of God in his heart, but with the seek- 
ing, fighting seriousness of one who knows that “‘God is in heaven and man on 
earth.” As a finite, guilty man, he tried to live with the Christ-revealed God, 
considering all objections against Christianity as the expressions of “insubordi- 
nation, unwillingness to obey, rebellion against authority.” At the end of his 
life, after he had again and again tested all he had by infinite standards, he 
experienced true freedom. Thus he was fully prepared for the attack against 
the church. 

What a fascination lies in the endeavor to follow the development of such 
a rich inner life! But how difficult it is to penetrate the mystery of so com- 
plicated a human soul, even if, nay, just because it has reflected upon itself 
from ever new angles! How difficult, particularly in view of the fact that 
what happened to this soul has had profound, but by no means simple, direc- 
tive influences upon such divergent minds as the liberal individualist, Chr. 
Schrempf; the Spanish philosophical genius, Unamuno; the Russian mystic 
and metaphysical thinker, Berdyaev; the Jesuit critic, Przywara; the Jesuit 
psychologist and liturgist, Guardini; the existential philosopher, Jaspers; the 
dialectical philosopher of religion, Tillich; the critic of liberal theology and 
the renovator of Reformation Protestantism, Karl Barth! And finally, how 
difficult a task it must be to write an adequate Kierkegaard biography for 
English and American readers who have neither an immediate access to his 
works nor an indigenous concern for his thoughts ! 

Dr. Lowrie, the tenor of whose interpretation I have tried to suggest in the 
foregoing paragraphs, has fully succumbed to the fascination of studying the 
life of Kierkegaard, and he has wonderfully well overcome the difficulties of 
presenting the results of his studies. Having learned Danish for the purpose of 
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an intimate acquaintance with his hero, he has provided his book with many 
telling selections from his works, admirably translated. The picture which he 
paints of Kierkegaard’s inner development can stand comparison with that 
of E. Geismar, up to now the most competent one. Lowrie’s portrait 1s more 
enthusiastic and more colorful than Geismar’s, but less well organized and less 
interpretative (in the strict sense of the word). As the first full English biog- 
raphy, the book is certainly an achievement of the first order, amply suited to 
stir an interest in Kierkegaard in America and England and to prepare for 
the much needed understanding of his thought. I wish that Dr. Lowrie might 
have offered more detailed analyses of Kierkegaard’s works, although I ap- 
preciate the careful synopses of them which he furnishes in an appendix. I 
also wish that he might have attempted to be a more historical biographer 
than he has chosen to be. If these wishes must be understood as critical stric- 
tures, they must yet not be regarded as qualifying the high praise which, I 
think, is due Dr. Lowrie. 

I trust that his book will fulfill the hopes he cherishes for it: that it will 
stimulate an interest in Kierkegaard in America and Great Britain and that 
it will accelerate the publication of the translation of his works which is already 
planned. In the meantime, everyone who desires to know one of the most 
original Christian minds of modern times is urged to read Dr. Lowrie’s book. 
Its price appears forbidding, but few of its readers will regret having paid it. 

WILHELM Pauck. 


AN INDEPENDENT MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHER 


Tue Puttosopuy or St. Bonaventure, by Errenne Grson. Sheed and Ward, $5. 


OTWITHSTANDING the increase of interest in medieval philosophy 
during recent years, scholarly labors have had little influence on con- 
temporary discussions that touch on medieval thought. Both the construction 
of what has been called neo-scholasticism and the equally enthusiastic attack 
on unspecified medieval doctrines as rationalizations of feudal institutions with- 
out benefit of modern science have usually envisaged a philosophic position 
that can be traced, sometimes circuitously, to St. Thomas alone among medi- 
eval philosophers who are thought to participate in the “medieval synthesis.” 
In 1924 Professor Gilson, who had been transferred from Strasbourg two 
years before to take charge of medieval studies at the Sorbonne and the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes in Paris, published the first of several books in which he 
protested against a like tendency, then dominant among scholars, to present 
scholastic philosophy as one vast coherent system of doctrines shared by all the 
major philosophers of the Middle Ages and opposed in its central tenets only 
by heretics. That work, a study of the philosophy of St. Bonaventura in which 
Professor Gilson tried to rectify the injustices and errors that had resulted 
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from interpreting the thought of Bonaventura as an incomplete version of 
Thomism, has now been made available in English translation. 

The translation is accurate and clear; at worst occasional gallicisms are 
conspicuous among the sometimes vigorous attempts to render the idiom col- 
loquially English, and the French forms of names are often retained even when 
the men were Italian, English or German, with some distressing results, as 
when “Matthew of Aquasparta” on page 387 becomes “Mathieu d’Acqua- 
sparta’”’ on page 489. A more serious defect is the omission of the bibliography 
and part of the notes, which contribute greatly to the value of the original 
work. An index of names, lacking in the original, has been added. 

Although it aroused considerable criticism from scholars of St. Bonaventura 
fourteen years ago, the thesis of Professor Gilson’s book has in the interim re- 
ceived impressive support and has been highly influential in modifying the 
conception of medieval philosophy. Bonaventura’s defense and development of 
the traditional Augustinian position was not the result of ignorance of the 
newer tendencies in philosophy heralded in the assimilation of the Aristotelian 
philosophy to Christian thought by Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, 
but rather of a deliberate choice motivated by consideration of what may be 
stated as legitimate philosophic issues. Professor Gilson presents these issues 
with explicit and recurrent statement of the contrast of the approach of 
Bonaventura to that of the Arisotelians: even when the positions seem con- 
tradictory, their terms, their propositions and their demonstrations are not 
immediately comparable but require consideration of the intellectual context 
in which they are developed. 

A long opening chapter on the career and the background of Bonaventura 
is devoted to an unusually lucid attempt to show how a manner of life, in 
this case the mendicant life instituted by St. Francis, was developed into a 
philosophy, and the succeeding chapters run through Bonaventura’s treatment 
of the relation of philosophy to theology, the doctrine of God—his existence, 
knowledge and power, creation and the analogies found in all created things— 
returning finally to the human soul and its illuminations. In this cyclical 
sequence is developed a conception in which philosophy is dependent on faith 
and subordinate to theology, not self-sufficient in its own field as Aquinas 
thought; knowledge is based on illumination and innate ideas, not on ab- 
straction; nature is incomplete without the immediate concurrence of God; 
virtue is unattainable without grace; and the activity of things is dependent 
on pre-existent seminal reasons, not on the interrelation of form and matter. 

Professor Gilson’s book should serve a purpose beyond that of righting a 
historical injustice or of demonstrating the basic differences that separate two 
philosophies which had been thought one by previous historians. In spite of 
its supernatural character and theological bent, the philosophy of Bonaventura 
is closer to the spirit of contemporary empirical and naturalistic philosophy 
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than is immediately apparent. Philosophers who are impatient of the imprac- 
tical, who dislike rationalistic or intellectualistic doctrines and conceive of 
philosophy as concerned with the whole of man and with a way of life, who 
think the analysis of symbolism one of the chief tasks of philosophy, who 
pursue the ideal of a unified science, who oppose literal statement as incom- 
plete, would do well to look through the exposition which Professor Gilson 
has made of the doctrine of their distinguished predecessors on these points. 
If they will forget that their faith is doubtless different and that they have 
chosen to pursue different “last ends,” they will find much in the philosophic 
method which they have unwittingly retained or which they might profitably 
assimilate. Even more generally, students of philosophy and theology may 
acquire from the excellent statement which Professor Gilson has made of the 
intellectual differences of Bonaventura and Aquinas a more subtle sense of 
the exigencies of philosophic agreement and disagreement than is common 
in contemporary discussion. 
RicHarp P. McKeon. 


A CAMPAIGNER FOR BEAUTY 
A Poet’s Lirr, by Harrter Monroe. The Macmillan Company, $5. 


ARRIET Monroe, who died on September 26, 1936, in Arequipa, Peru, 

is so closely identified with Poetry: A Magazine of Verse that is hard 

to realize that she had a career separate from the journal she founded. But 

in her seventy years Poetry was only the last episode of a lifetime devoted to 

the arts. Miss Monroe was born on December 23, 1860, and the first number 

of Poetry was published at the end of September, 1912, when the founder- 
editor had passed her half-century mark. 

Chicago was her birthplace, and in her lifetime she witnessed the magical 
transformation of the straggling town at the end of the lake into a world 
metropolis. She was eleven at the time of the great fire; the page of childhood 
memories of that disaster is one of the most vivid in the book. She was in her 
early thirties at the opening of the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1892-93, 
perhaps the critical year of her life. All that preceded this event was but prep- 
aration for the poet’s life that Miss Monroe was to pursue ardently and ad- 
venturously to the close. 

The campaign by which Harriet Monroe secured the commission to write 
the “Columbian Ode,” which was performed at the dedication of the exposi- 
tion, October 21, 1892, was her first stroke for the public recognition of poetry 
among the arts. The battles which she was forced to wage to hold her place on 
the program and to secure the publication rights of her poem were trial com- 
bats in preparation for the long war by which she was later to win a place 
of honor for the poet in a nation which offered generous rewards for all the 
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arts but poetry. It appears that she possessed an innate combativeness of dis- 
position, which is not her most attractive feature in the autobiographical por- 
trait, but no one can say that she fought from little or selfish motives. 

The twenty years between 1892 and 1912 were filled with art, journalism, 
_ travel, and always poetry. Miss Monroe had a passion for travel, a passion 
which carried her repeatedly to the American west, to Europe, to China, and 
finally to the heights of the Andes, where she lies buried. Architecture was 
only less her devotion than poetry, a devotion which must have been nurtured 
by intimacy with her brother-in-law, John Wellborn Root, who made the 
ground plan for the Columbian Exposition, centered on the magnificent Court 
of Honor and leading out to Lake Michigan by lagoons reflecting a hundred 
palaces. 

She was all her life a practicing poet, contributing her verses to whatever 
magazines would accept poetry, at space rates or little better. Her first volume 
of poems was privately printed, and for years she was to find both magazine 
and book publishers inhospitable to her offerings. Realizing that her experi- 
ence was typical and not merely individual, she meditated a bold offensive for 
the liberation of poetry from the public indifference which threatened the final 
decay of the art in America. The idea of establishing a poets’ organ, a glo- 
rified trade journal in which the poets coming on might publish their best work 
unhampered by editorial leading-strings, and in which the technical problems 
of poetry might be fully and freely discussed, was conceived early in 1gt1 and 
came to maturity during the following eighteen months. 

The latter half of A Poet’s Life is largely devoted to narrating this adventure 
in patronage. It was a generous and wise project to extend both spiritual and 
material encouragement to makers of a commodity which in few eras of the 
world’s history has commanded a high market price, and at this time was quite 
out of demand. It will not be soon forgotten how in the second decade of our 
century the poets of America became suddenly inspired and provided many 
memorable works. Poetry was out in front of this triumphal procession of the 
poets, and Harriet Monroe’s leadership will not be denied. 

The roll of the poets includes, among many, Ezra Pound, W. B. Yeats, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Vachel Lindsay, Amy Lowell, Carl Sandburg, Edgar 
Lee Masters and Edwin Arlington Robinson. The book under review contains 
many passages from their letters, though the quotations do not always reveal 
them at their best or most characteristic. There are also long sections of 
Poetry editorials by Miss Monroe and others in which were fought the critical 
battles of the first twenty years. All of these controversies are by no means 
dead, but they make rather dreary reading. 

There is no question, however, that in this campaign for poetry Harriet 
Monroe found her vocation, as there is no question that the end attained, the 
free development of a temporarily neglected art, was entirely laudable and 
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greatly to be desired. That Miss Monroe lacked the higher qualities of the 
philosophic mind, the supreme lift of the imagination, is evidenced by the 
chapter, “Last Words.” She failed to achieve the highest excellence in her 
own verse. But as a leader, an organizer and publicist, she highly served the 
cause of beauty through a generation of poets whose achievements are also her 


achievements. 
Tuomas H. ENGLISH. 


WAYS OF SEEKING GOD 


Gop in Our Lives, by Rotianp W. Scuoers. Harper and Brothers, $1.50. 

Sxeptic’s Quest, by Hornet Harr. The Macmillan Company, $2. 

Tue Quest ror Reticious REALIsM: SoME Parapoxes oF Reticion, by Paut A. Scuitpp. 
Harper and Brothers, $2. 

Tue Vaurry or Rexicious Experience, by F. E. Encranp. Harper and Brothers, $2. 
HESE four books have in common the desire to get behind words and 
conventional phrases to the experiences that will afford a sound basis for 

Christian living and thinking. Dr. Schloerb, who preaches in the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church in Chicago, has written for the intelligent layman. Hornell 
Hart, professor of social ethics at Hartford Theological Seminary, has written 
for the student who has lost his moorings because of acceptance of the phil- 
osophy associated with the name of Bertrand Russell. Paul A. Schilpp, as- 
sociate professor of philosophy at Northwestern University, embodies in his 
book the material of his Mendenhall Lectures delivered to the students of De 
Pauw University in February, 1938. F. E. England, who for several years 
has given courses of university extension lectures in England on the psychology 
and philosophy of religion, addresses his book to the more mature student who 
has a background of scholarship. 

Dr. Schloerb has undertaken to harmonize religious faith with the cosmology 
of the emergent evolutionists. He identifies God with the life-giving reality in 
which we live and move, and explores the nature of this reality and our pos- 
sible relationships with it. He starts with the more obvious attributes of mys- 
teriousness and order, moving on to the more difficult aspects of goodness and 
love and its relation to us as persons. The exposition is that of the preacher 
reinforcing his points with apt illustrations or appropriate quotations from 
poets, philosophers and prophets. The method is not without its dangers. 
While the concreteness of the presentation increases its acceptability to the 
casual reader it has a tendency to obscure essential steps in the argument. 
The further the book proceeds the more the author depends on poetry and 
rhapsodic utterance rather than on the closer reasoning of the earlier pages. 

Some of his readers will be dissatisfied with his treatment of various ques- 
tions to which no satisfactory answer has yet been given by any writer, ancient 
or modern, but all discerning readers must acknowledge the advance he has 
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made over current preaching in his concluding sentence which gives the es- 
Sence of his thought in this book: “A warmth, though not an easy comfort, 
comes to us as we remember that it is possible to approach God as one would 
come to a person.” This is no easy optimism resting in the arms of the Eternal. 
The very promise of the future has its own possibilities of frustration and re- 
gression while the love of God has its counterpart in the demands he makes 
upon us. 

Skeptic’s Quest begins with a student, frustrated in love and with no more 
sustaining philosophy than one based on Bertrand Russell’s mechanistic ma- 
terialism, about to commit suicide. As he is on the point of leaping to his 
death he is interrupted by the Thinker who engages him in philosophic con- 
versation. Presently they are joined by an astronomer, a physicist and a biolo- 
gist, who add their appropriate contributions to the discussion. As the discus- 
sion proceeds other figures are introduced: a sociologist, a psychologist, a 
philosopher, a classicist, a theosophist, a woman, a Unitarian and a Methodist. 
By means of this Platonic device the author introduces the reader in easy stages 
to the various issues that must be met by any person who strives to have his 
philosophy of life consonant with the concepts of the contemporary scientific 
disciplines. For this reason it should be an excellent book for an introductory 
course in philosophy, either as collateral reading or as a basic text from which 
excursions would be made into the writings of the classic philosophers. To be 
sure, the author, before he has finished, departs from the more conservative in- 
terpretation of the demands of scientific method into the realms of psychic re- 
search and theosophical speculation, but the mood, throughout, is that of 
scientific research. 

The Quest for Religious Realism is written against the background of the 
political and social disintegration of the last quarter century and sets out to 
answer the question: “What can our Christian religion say and do about such 
a world?” It considers specifically five paradoxes: Can we be open-minded 
and deeply committed? Can we gain the world without “losing our soul?” 
Can we be patriotic and Christian? Can we be religious and intelligent? Can 
God be “wholly other” and our God? The author quite rightly disclaims any 
novelty of treatment or conclusion. The power of the book lies rather in its 
sincere wrestling with the implications of each of the paradoxes treated. 
Throughout the work the author maintains a consistent realism and a high 
faith which enable him to discriminate wisely while maintaining his religious 
dynamic unimpaired. I enjoyed especially the last two, chapters with their 
vigorous analyses—the first for its clearcut distinction between faith and cred- 
ulity, the second for its penetrating appraisal of Barthianism. 

F. E. England’s book is a closely reasoned treatment of its subject. The 
author is thoroughly at home in the history of philosophy and the exposition 
draws on the pertinent contributions of philosophers from the Greeks to White- 
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head. He begins by rejecting the claim that religious experience, by reason 
of its immediacy, is above the testing of logic or outside the circle of philo- 
sophical investigation. The exposition is both psychological in its analysis of 
the process of experiencing and philosophical in setting that process against the 
large framework of the cosmos. In his positive conclusions the author shows 
himself a devoted Kantian and a careful student of A. E. Taylor and White- 
head. The heart of religious experience is the experience of God—a thor- 
oughly objective experience. 
J. Howarp Howson. 


MISSIONS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Tue Tuousanp YEars oF UNCERTAINTY, A.D. 500-A.D. 1500, by KenneTu Scott Latour- 
ETTE. Harper and Brothers, $3.50. 


HE second volume of Dr. Latourette’s History of the Expansion of Chris- 

tianity amply justifies the expectations raised by the earlier publication, 
The First Five Centuries. The author unrolls before the reader a majestic 
panorama of the thousand years during which, after the downfall of the Ro- 
man Empire and its civilization, the new masters of Western Europe were 
slowly molded by Christianity into the pattern of the emergent civilization. 
From wild barbarians, the multifarious tribes and folk of Europe were grad- 
ually transformed, by the patient labor of Christian missionaries, into civilized 
peoples, in whose conduct and ideals often an astounding change took place. 
This work was wrought peacefully for the greatest part—not by the bloody 
means employed in the case of the Saxons and the Wends. Contrary to the 
emphasis of some popular historians who labor to leave the impression that the 
latter methods were customarily adopted, the author stresses the fact that they 
were the exceptional, rather than the ordinary means of bringing new peoples 
to the knowledge of Christianity. He vividly and dramatically portrays the 
life story of the heroes of the faith, the missionary monks for the greatest part, 
who carried the message often at the peril of their lives. 

Much the same story is told of the expansion of Eastern Christianity, which 
had to face adverse forces which were absent in the West, or were in evidence 
there to a less degree. Nevertheless, the work accomplished was no less re- 
markable. The extension of Christianity into the Balkans, into the vast plains 
of Russia; the carrying of the gospel into India, into central Asia and China 
—all this was the work of Eastern Christianity, this term being understood as 
including the groups separated from the Byzantine church. It was likewise in 
the East, in the lands where the gospel had originated and where it had been 
first propagated, that the Christian church suffered its greatest setback of the 
first fifteen hundred years: with the rise of Islam in the seventh century, Chris- 
tian expansion in the lands which came under the sway of this vigorous new 
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religion was not only definitely checked, but Christianity often lost overwhelm- 
ing numbers of its adherents. 

On the whole, considering the immense field covered, the author has per- 
formed his task exceedingly well. It must be remembered that it was no part 
of his intention to produce a book which would treat of all the phases of the 
history of the church; he has deliberately delimited his field to the missionary 
phase of the subject, to the history of the expansion of the faith during the 
period under consideration. Although the technical scholar could point out a 
few—very few, indeed—inaccuracies, these do not affect the work in general. 
The author has based the text as a rule upon original sources, supplementing 
these with treatment of various secondary authorities in the field under con- 
sideration. He shows a thorough acquaintance with his subject, and his work 
bears testimony to his painstaking scholarship. As a result, the story is not only 
accurate and comprehensive enough to rejoice the heart of the scholar, but 
also absorbing and dramatic enough to hold the attention of all who have suffi- 
cient interest in the subject to want to read about it at all. The book provides 
a convincing reply to any of the scoffing moderns who ask: What has Chris- 
tianity done during these many centuries of its existence? We eagerly look 
forward to the forthcoming volumes. 

MATTHEW SPINKA. 


THE MINISTER’S CRAFT 


An InrropucTIon To PasroraL THEeoLocy, by Henry BatmMrortu, Linpsay Dewar, 
Cyrit E. Hupson and Epmunp W. Sarre. The Macmillan Company, $3.50. 
Tue PREPARATION AND DELIVERY -OF SERMONS, by Cart S. Patton. Willett, Clark and 


Company, $2. 
ParisH ADMINISTRATION, by Don FRANK Fenn. Morehouse-Gorham Company, $3.50. 
Tue Art or ILLusrraTinG Sermons, by Dawson C. Bryant. Cokesbury Press, $2. 


BOOK on the work of the ministry written by an examining chaplain 
A to an Anglican bishop should be worth reading. But when four examin- 
ing chaplains collaborate on a theme which seems to them to require earnest 
consideration, the result is a “must” book. “We here deliberately address our- 
selves to the consideration of certain duties, unquestionably belonging to the 
pastoral care of individuals, which are not infrequently left undone.” An [n- 
troduction to Pastoral Theology is an effort to work out a moral theology 
which will utilize the best recent knowledge of the workings of the human 
soul and at the same time rest on foundations that have been long tested. 
Not minimizing in any degree the usual ministrations of the average clergy- 
man, the authors are conscious of the rapidly growing need for the spiritual 
physician. Here is a recognition of the fact that physical as well as mental 
disorders frequently arise out of spiritual maladjustment. The volume is no 
packet of pleasant pellets. The writers insist on a Christian faith for both 
pastor and patient which is rooted in a substantial theology. 
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“The Nature of Holiness,” which is the title of the first chapter, very wisely 
seeks to establish a sense of direction. This is evidently done on the theory 
that uncertainty of goal is devitalizing. “The pastor’s business is with holiness, 
the Christian ideal of life as it is perfectly exemplified and taught by Jesus 
Christ. He must know the nature and content of that ideal to which he seeks 
to bring his people, making it the constant theme of his study and meditation 
as well as the aim of his own interior life.” One is reminded of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order by the subsequent chapter headings: “The 
Holy Spirit and the Church,” “The Means of Grace,” and “Sin and Forgive- 
ness.” A section of the book contains wise counsel on ““The Priest’s Ministry 
to the Individual.” The sacramentarian views of the authors need not reduce 
for all clergymen the value of the discussions which have to do with the 
ministry of reconciliation, the hearing of confessions and the pastoral care of 
children. 

In vivid manner the Christian social ideal is seen as inseparable from the 
goal of spiritual health for the individual. There comes to mind a pronounce- 
ment of the World Conference on Life and Work in the following: “For the 
majority their work is what they were forced to take up by economic stress at 
an age when they were little more than children. Also, there are millions who 
are doomed to more or less prolonged unemployment, deterioration of skill, 
and a sense that they are not wanted. In dealing with individuals handicapped 
in these ways the priest has an exceedingly delicate and difficult task when he 
tries to build up in them the sense of vocation.” 

It is impossible to speak dispassionately of a book by one whom the speaker 
greatly admires. Through the years the good sense, mellow humor and deep 
concern of Dr. Patton has won for him and for the Christian cause many 
friends. 

Dr. Patton holds that every minister can greatly improve his preaching if 
he sets himself to the task. This volume from his long experience, The Prepa- 
ration and Delivery of Sermons, has evidently been written with the younger 
minister in mind, but it is a book that will greatly aid any minister in the in- 
creasingly difficult matter of getting a hearing for the message of the Chris- 
tian religion. Dr. Patton writes: “However important delivery may be, the 
first thing is to have something to deliver. No honest preacher can deliver 
well anything which he knows is not worth delivering. The first requisite, 
even for a good delivery, is to have something to say.” 

What follows comes out of a series of exceedingly active pastorates in large 
centers and out of the more recent classroom hours. The seven chapters are 
richly rewarding in their suggestiveness for old and young alike. Here are 
incentives to do battle against spiritual sluggishness, and what is more, some 
very definite directions on how to sharpen the mind and gird the will. The 
good minister of Jesus Christ will want seriously to study at least one book 
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each year on the level of this one of Dr. Patton’s. Such procedure will im- 
measurably assist toward an effective fulfillment of one’s mission. 

The reader who is a bibliophile will notice that the third volume is an 
excellent piece of book-making. Parish Administration, however, is much 
more than a choice piece of printing. Here are thirty chapters under three 
general heads: “A Priest’s Own Work,” “Organization and Finance,” and 
“The Church School,” written by an Episcopal clergyman able to furnish help- 
ful counsel to ministers of all denominations. Dr. Fenn has first put into effect 
in his own parishes the great variety of plans presented in his book. He has 
lectured widely on church methods. The reader’s first impression was that 
of too much detail. On further thought and in the light of pastoral experience, 
there comes a conviction that just this careful explanation of the mechanics 
of operation will appeal to the busy church worker. This is a book to place 
in the hands of laymen as well as ministers. It furnishes an opportunity to 
check one’s own methods. It contains a helpful index. 

A glance at the chapter headings of The Art of Illustrating Sermons causes 
one to wonder why this needed book had not been written sooner. In help- 
ful fashion Dr. Bryant deals with “Preaching in Which People See,” “‘Gather- 
ing Materials,’ “Keeping Materials,” “Building Illustrations into Sermons,” 
“The Art of Effective Presentation,” to list only a few of the chapter titles. 
The author has carried on a correspondence with well known preachers to 
discover for his readers the methods by which effective sermons are con- 
structed. A quotation from the concluding chapter will indicate, however, 
that there has been no tendency to overlook the central emphasis: “There is a 
subtle and costly temptation for any preacher with ability to tell incidents 
well, to picture Bible scenes capably, and to enthrall audiences with his diction. 
This is to substitute the superficial for depth, analysis and close thinking.” 

ELMER A. FRIDELL. 


WORKERS AND SOCIAL STATUS 
Tue InpusrriaL Worker, by T. N. WarrEHEAD. 2 volumes. Harvard University Press, 
$5. 
HIS volume is one of several which report on experimental observations 
of industrial relations at the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric 
Company. It is stated in a foreword that “there has been an important in- 
crease of interest in the problems of labor—the real problems of the working 
bench and the working group and not the abstract problems of the classroom 
and the textbook.” The first part of this statement is obviously valid, and 
much of the attention given to the work bench has resulted in improvements 
of conditions of great benefit both to the worker and to the employer. The 
worker has benefited from changes in conditions which relaxed the nervous 
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tension and physical strain under which he worked. The employer has bene- 
fited from increased productivity and lowered costs. 

Whitehead’s work, however, places its emphasis on social relationships, and 
is concerned primarily with the development and maintenance of social rela- 
tionships and of the worker’s feeling of social status. An intensive investiga- 
tion was made; copious, detailed, and intimate notes were made concerning 
the workers’ lives; and extensive statistical material was collected and ana- 
lyzed. The conclusion seems to be that the workers are motivated by an “ag- 
gregate” of social forces arising out of their social relationships, past and 
developing social attitudes, and the like. To a degree, the concluding chapter 
suggests that the author’s chief interest in reporting the investigation was in 
the illustrative material found to support abstract sociological principles previ- 
ously accepted by him. 

This remark, however, is not meant to detract from the merit of the work 
as a scientific investigation, or to suggest that the author’s approach to the 
subject matter was not one of high objectivity. Neither of these qualities is in 
the least questioned. I desire to point out, however, that the students of 
industrial relations, of employment conditions, and of labor movements, in the 
classroom and out, have reached approximately the same conclusions and 
emphasized the same principles in most of their textbooks. Most labor stu- 
dents and labor textbooks have, explicitly or implicitly, repeatedly pointed out 
that the problems of the working groups have always been matters of social 
relationships and of striving for social status. Labor leaders, it is true, have 
usually placed the emphasis on questions of wages and hours and have been 
unconscious of the relationship of these to social status; they have dealt in 
larger relationships and have generally not been aware of the sociological 
realms within which they worked. Other works, also, have usually lacked the 
consciousness of scientific method that marks Whitehead’s work; but the 
“abstractness” of their conclusions has not been much more marked than 
Whitehead’s. 

In general, the results of this investigation tend to indicate that the social 
relationships of the workers, and their consciousness of status, have more 
effect upon productivity than do physical conditions. In fact, such physical 
conditions as changes in temperature and humidity, changes in lighting, initia- 
tion or elimination of rest periods (with and without refreshments), and the 
like, had little direct effect upon productivity. Whitehead points out, interest- 
ingly, that almost any innovation in physical conditions will result in improve- 
ment, not primarily because of the nature of the conditions, but because of 
the worker’s consciousness of recognition of status accorded him by his em- 
ployer. In the same vein, he finds, in the social relationships of the workers 
studied, available explanations for nearly all of the changes in productivity 
which occurred during the test period, and concludes with a summary state- 
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ment concerning social attitudes which is as abstract (and as valid) as any- 
thing found in textbooks. 

If the results of the study were available in a twenty-five page summary, it 
would be recommended reading for all persons involved or interested in indus- 
trial relations. In its present form, it constitutes an excellent reference volume 
for library shelves as an example of first-class research techniques. 

MERCER G. Evans. 


DISILLUSIONMENT NOT WITHOUT HOPE 


Das STAUNEN DER SeEELE, by Rupotr Scuwarz. Zweite Auflage, 1935. Gotthelf Verlag, 
Bern und Leipzig. 
HIS book which first appeared in somewhat more auspicious times is now 
driven underground and is circulating in certain lands surreptitiously, wit- 
nessing to the ancient Christian doctrine of the subversiveness of all totalitari- 
anisms save the rule of God. The novel is a survey of the tortuous course of 
the Civitas Dei in Europe since 1900. All the disillusionments and entangle- 
ments, public and private, of our era are woven together in just that complex 
pattern which is life. 

The first half deals with the course of the idealist who seeks to work through 
the existing social framework. The hero, Erasmus Adam, wishes to make avail- 
able to the masses at low cost the results of chemical research on the correction 
of malnutrition. The marketing of the discovery entails expense for both 
manufacture and propaganda to displace popular nostrums. The hero makes 
a mariage de raison in order to gain control of the chemical works, but even so 
he is able to market the new product only with the aid of funds derived from 
the sale of a narcotic to backward peoples. After the industry prospers wages 
cannot be raised in proportion without incurring the wrath and working the 
ruin of less successful neighboring enterprises. Other idealistic ventures lead 
him to seek political power and then comes the revelation that government 
is controlled by business. 

The second half of the book deals in the main with the disillusionments of 
one who seeks to alter the social structure. The heroine, Ruth Thambius, joins 
the Socialists. The leadership of the party falls to a recent convert, formerly 
the head of the propaganda department of the chemical works, who brings to 
his new role all the virulence of the renegade, personal hate plus the unscrupu- 
lousness of his former technique. He instigates a strike and when it fails refuses 
the generous terms offered by Erasmus Adam. The party in consequence is 
split and in the break-up all manner of human ugliness surges to the surface. 
Gentile reviles Jew, freethinker taunts churchman, and the revolutionary spits 
at the moderate. 

Running through all these clashes of ideas and methods are personal entangle- 
ments. Erasmus Adam is at first engaged to Ruth Thambius, but gives her up 
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because of a genuine love affair, which, however, does not issue in marriage on 
account of business exigencies. Erasmus lacks the rigorous asceticism necessary 
for his ruthlessness, and makes a mistress of the girl he loves. Ruth Thambius 
and Erasmus’ wife are former chums. Ruth and his mistress become friends. 
After the death of the mistress Ruth rears his illegitimate children, who choose 
her way of life rather than his. One of the conscientious objectors with whom 
Erasmus has to deal as a magistrate turns out to be his own son. Erasmus has 
the misfortune to be idealistic, weak and clear-headed. He tries to be above- 
board with everyone and lands himself in an inextricable mess. 

In the midst of all these disillusionments and entanglements the author has 
two words of hope, one pagan, one Christian. The first is integrity. The leading 
characters on all sides are straightforward folk, loyal to what they see, and 
with no sham about anything else. The other word is the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion. Here the English Quakers come into the picture. They have established a 
hostel in Switzerland—the scene is obviously Swiss. Ruth comes to know them 
and under their inspiration tries within her immediate circle to bridge the gaps 
between warring groups. Here we come to criticism of the totalitarian state 
and resistance to military conscription, a much liver problem for Europe in 
peacetime than for us. 

Ro anp H. BaInTon. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Locatiry AND DoctTRINE IN THE GospeLs, by R. H. Licutroor. Harper and Brothers, 
$2.50. 


Dr. Lightfoot became widely known by the publication a few years ago of 
his History and Interpretation in the Gospels. Readers of that brilliant and 
important book will not be disappointed in his new volume, although the prob- 
lem with which it deals is of less general interest. The book is a thorough 
and careful study of the place and significance of Galilee and Judea in the 
Gospels, both with reference to the site of Jesus’ resurrection appearances and 
the scene of his ministry. 


Hoty Frame, by Georcita Harkness. Bruce Humphries, $1.50. 

Though diversified in subject matter, all the poems in this little book reflect 
the deep religious and philosophic experience of the author. Miss Harkness 
chooses for her themes passages from the Bible and the classics, social questions 
and nature. In nature she finds beauty in commonplace things, and in all life 
she sees God’s hand. These are poems of hope and courage. 


Hrnvu Scriptures, edited by Nicot Mannicot. E. P. Dutton and Company, $.90. 

This latest volume in “Everyman’s Library” contains thirty of the Vedic 
hymns, five Upanishads, and the Bhagavadgita. A foreword by Rabindranath 
Tagore and an introduction by the editor illuminate the selections. 


THROUGH THE NOVELIST’S WINDOW 
By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


Srorevix, by Gosta Ar Gerterstam. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Joram Birxexanp. E, P. Dutton and Company, $1.50. 


Towers IN THE Mist, by ExizasetH Goupce. Coward-McCann, $2.50. 

My Son! My Son! by Howarp Sprine. The Viking Press, $2.50. 

Tue Fisumans, by H. W. Karz. The Viking Press, $2. 

House or Att Nations, by Curistina Steap. Simon and Schuster, $9. 

+e Great AMERICAN NoveEL,” by Ciype Brion Davis. Farrar and Rinehart, 
2.50. 

AMERICAN YEARS, by Harotp Sincrair. Doubleday, Doran and Company, $2.75. 

Minctep Yarns, by Witte Snow Erurmce. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


FEW years ago the publishing world made the discovery—like many dis- 
coveries totally accidental—that contrary to sacred tradition, summer 
was a good time to launch a big full-sailed novel. One reason assigned for this 
fact is that many people have more time to read in summer than at any other 
season. The reason for the popularity of long novels is given by Robert Lynd 
who lays the current favor of the four-pound novel to the fact that most people 
borrow their fiction from libraries instead of buying it, and feel that it is 
scarcely worth while borrowing a short novel which can be read in the bus 
going home from the library. Anthony Adverse was the first of recent best 
sellers to start its voyage in summer heat. The Last Puritan and Gone With 
the Wind followed in 1936, the latter gigantic in bulk and sales. The only 
fictional entry this summer which at all promises to parallel these records as a 
best seller is My Son! My Son! by Howard Spring. But just beyond the 
range of the spotlight there have been many novels of varied interest and 
value, a few of which appear in the above list, giving entertainment and an 
extension of experience. 

The first two novels on the list might be given the contemptuous designa- 
tion, “escape literature.” They settle no burning issues; in fact, do not 
glimpse them at all. But of a good deal which the rigid realist calls “escape” 
fiction, one can thankfully say, “Blessed be escape.’ Indeed, one real service 
of literature in this feverish day is that of offering a legitimate escape for the 
mind and spirit so that they do not wear themselves out in continual sputter- 
ings. 

Our generation will have an increased need for the employment of “the 
principle of alternation,” in literature as well as in worship. 

Storevik is a simple record of the life of a family in western Norway. It is 
in real respects an answer to the old human cry found in the Old Testament : 
“O that I had a lodge in the wilderness ; then I would fly away and be at rest.” 
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Here in one hundred eighty pages is exactly that, “a lodge in the wilderness.” 
There is no “Scandinavian gloom” in it, except the shadows of the mountains 
and the Fjord. It settles no problems of Czechoslovakia or Spain or labor, 
but it does settle the soul. It carries the reader into the life of a family, father 
and mother and five or six children from early spring till Christmas, on a farm 
first occupied as a summer home, and then through economic necessity, made 
a winter home as well. This family record is a dexterous achievement in tight- 
rope walking, for it avoids the two opposite dangers which beset a simple 
family story, those of sentimentality on one hand and triviality on the other. 
Indeed, in that respect it achieves a “middle way” of a different sort than 
that usually thought of in connection with Scandinavia. It is a record of 
serenity told with felicity. There is an exquisite sensitiveness to nature, moun- 
tain and sea, and an equal awareness of those greater wonders of Nature— 
children. 

Towers in the Mist is good entertainment. It is a richly decorated tapestry 
of Oxford in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, done with a combination of skills not 
very common—a wide and curious knowledge of historical detail and the 
story teller’s gift for creating character. The period is one over which a mist 
of enchantment has gathered, that springtime of the human spirit called the 
renascence. Historical figures crowd the streets with the strictly fictional ones, 
among them Philip Sidney and Walter Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth herself. 
The large mass meeting of the eight motherless children of Canon Gervas 
Leigh, who had suffered persecution under “Bloody Mary,” supplies the narra- 
tive interest. Perhaps there is too concentrated an aim at charm and enchant- 
ment, a stressing of the spirit of joyousness that cloys a bit. But the book’s 
carefully wrought details, the sounds, the sights, the very smells, of Tudor 
England, make the reading a delightful experience. 

My Son! My Son! by Howard Spring seems by far the most important 
novel on the list. Its wide appeal comes from the absorbing story it tells. In 
addition it has a real value as a study of parenthood with its depiction of two 
lives ruined by loving fathers. One father accomplishes this ruin by the famil- 
iar method of overindulgence. Coming up to success as a novelist from a boy- 
hood of poverty, he resolves that his son shall know no such cramping of his 
youth. The inevitable result, a skillfully fostered selfishness, conceit and lack 
of moral stability, is commendably portrayed. The other father, Dermot 
O’Riorden, forces, by continual psychological and emotional pressure, his son 
Rory into the pattern of life which he, the father, had refused for himself, 
that of an Irish revolutionist. The boy’s life is mangled by his father, who 
desires to compensate for his own failure to fulfill that romantic role. He 
crowds the boy into a role which leads to his being killed. This is only the 
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The plot is too melodramatic, too full of murder and sudden death. A man 
who can do the sort of writing found in the scenes of Cornwall, where the 
two families spent many summers, and in such a narrative as that of the Easter 
Monday rebellion in Ireland, or the bitter struggle of the Blacks and Tans, or 
the picture of life among nonconformist chapel groups in Manchester— 
writing that is very evidently based on personal experience and observation— 
does not need the aid of manufactured coincidence and the creaky mechanics 
of sure-fire formulas for thrill. 

Anyone highly resolved to keep his novel reading free from the tremors and 
tenseness of Europe today will avoid The Fishmans. In this he will find no 
escape, no joy, but plenty of laceration of spirit. But that experience of pain 
cannot be kept out of our reading of fiction unless we are prepared to barri- 
cade our minds against the intrusion of the dominant force in our present and 
future world. That is too much like a summer in Colorado, with never a 
glance at the mountains. The Fishmans by H. W. Katz is impressive back- 
ground for understanding the problems of refugees from Germany, Austria 
and Italy. It is a warning footnote to the Evian Conference on Refugees held 
this last summer. It is the story, evidently written from a personal experience 
of agony, of a Jewish family in Austria during the lost war years. In his own 
life the author has walked in the valley of the shadow of death, the deepest 
shadow of our time. The pogroms of imperialistic Russia belonged to the scene 
of his boyhood in Galicia. With his first awareness of the world he knew the 
miseries of the lot of the Jews. At the age of eight he was an orphan. A 
brilliant mind won him success in Germany as a newspaperman, but the ad- 
vent of Hitler turned him into a penniless refugee. Yet with this background, 
his story of the Fishmans is not an epic of bitterness. Yossel Fishman and his 
wife, Leah—characters perhaps drawn from his parents—are memorable crea- 
tions, patient longsuffering peddlers, accepting insult as their lot, yet heroic 
and self-sacrificing. However, beyond the human interest, the story seems to 
dramatize the historic role of the Jew, traveling the eternal road of persecu- 
tion, perplexity and endurance. Here is no solution of the Jewish problem, 
but the novel does bring the stirring of conscience, without which no sort of 
solution of the barbarism of anti-Semitism will ever be even attempted. 

My report on House of All Nations by Christina Stead could be put 
into statistical form. The book weighs four pounds (at three dollars that 
brings the cost to seventy-five cents a pound, cheap enough for literature in 
the bulk). The dramatis personae run to over a hundred carefully listed 
characters. The novel runs to 787 pages. Another statistical fact is that I 
bogged down ignominiously about page 300, annihilated by sheer boredom. 
That is doubtless not a fact about the book, but a fact about the reader for 
which he is ashamed. For the book has a massive quality about it and is on a 
timely theme, the frenzy for money making and its effect on people; it has a 
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tremendous range of incident and actors and a sharpness of epigram and play 
of wit. 

The central narrative, aided by a score of sideshows, concerns the pri- 
vate Paris bank of Jules Bertinon, an international bucket shop de luxe, during 
the post-war years from Bruening to Hitler and Franco. The manipulations 
of frock-coated sharpers, through grain pools and “long position” and “short 
position” buying and selling, are the main threads. The pound, the franc, 
the dollar fly up and down like trapeze performers, till the spectator is dizzy. 
Woven into this are the threads of everything that happened in Europe and 
America in the decade from 1923 to 1933. Milling around at the shifting 
center of the stage and on the wings is a crowd composed of every type of 
figure known to the hectic world of covetousness—noblemen real and “phony,” 
wealthy plungers, a chattering chorus of prostitutes, spoiled children, oily cus- 
tomers. The inevitable end is the collapse of the bank, at the time of the 
Kreuger crash, but with the wily Jules escaping with a considerable part of 
the swag. 

The failure of such a notable ensemble to come off as a novel comes pri- 
marily from the very confusion of its crowded stage. It is like a picture of a 
crowd at a football game, a mass picture of everybody and a portrait of 
nobody. There is a statement in the Bible of real application to fiction: “One 
shall put ten thousand to flight.” The story of one person or sharply real- 
ized small group, easily “puts to flight” as a novel a roll call of the population 
of Paris, which is about what we have in Miss Stead’s novel. We never see 
the effect of these feverish market manipulations on people who are ulti- 
mately affected. 

Money as an abstraction has never been made an absorbing subject and the 
trick is not turned in this book. 

The Great American Novel by Clyde Brion Davis ought not to disappoint 
the many who found the author’s The Anointed such a real delight. The 
hero, Homer Ziegler, is not so original and surprising a creation as the sailor 
hero of The Anointed, obsessed with the game of “thinking.” But he is a 
more familiar figure, and the story of his lifelong frustration in his desire to 
write “The Great American Novel” is one of genuine interest, truth to life and 
pathos. Homer Ziegler gets into newspaper work in Buffalo, without educa- 
tion but with a genuine interest in writing, and a persistent hope and desire to 
make the writing of a great novel his life’s achievement. He never becomes 
more than a merely competent reporter and sub-editor, shifting from Cleve- 
land to Kansas City, to San Francisco and finally to Denver. There the graph 
of his life and hope touches bottom in the midst of the depression—a broken- 
down newspaperman, reduced to a minor position, facing an operation for an 
incurable stomach disorder, from which he dies, leaving the great novel forever 
unachieved. The pattern of the novel is in the form of notes which Homer 
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made between 1906 and 1933, as preparation for the novel, notes recording 
his life, outer and inner. His descriptions of the plot of his novel, a fantastic 
melodrama, make it evident that he has no talent for fiction whatever, a truth 
he never realizes. The hope recedes with each postponement but never quite 
dies out. 

There are three distinct values of the novel. One is its dealing with a typ- 
ical history of a frustrated life. Homer Ziegler is not only frustrated in his 
literary ambition, but in his marriage, which never achieved a more emo- 
tional coloring than tolerance and a dogged determination to make the best 
of a hopeless situation. He is also frustrated in his hopes for his son. This story 
is all the more effective told in the diary of the hero, never being presented by 
an all-wise commentator, but as the unconscious revelations of Homer himself. 
It is also one of the most lifelike and realistic delineations of the newspaper- 
man’s world that has ever been done. A third great interest is its running 
commentary on the life of the United States for twenty-five years including 
the period of the World War. The reader will relive many a half forgotten 
period of his own life. 

Much the same value—that of a fictional retelling of history—is to be 
found in Harold Sinclair’s American Years. Mr. Sinclair has essayed the in- 
teresting project of telling the history of an Illinois town from its beginning 
shortly after 1820, to the outbreak of the Civil War. He calls the town Ever- 
town, Illinois; it is really the history of Bloomington. By choosing such a 
theme and framework, the author almost inevitably forswore the possibility 
of writing a novel which would have the dramatic unity of a story dealing 
with a hero and a small group. The hero is the community ; and the story, the 
changes which the environment and history worked upon it. Yet the people 
are by no means lay figures, but sharply individualized characters. The Black 
Hawk War, the Lincoln-Douglas rivalry, are effectively presented. 

America’s number one problem is the background of Mingled Yarn by 
Willie Snow Ethridge. The situation from which the story evolves, the love 
and marriage of a liberal journalist with the daughter of a hard-boiled indus- 
trialist of the south, is so full of dramatic possibilities that very probably the 
reader has unreasonable expectations, for the novel does not seem to live up 
to that promise. Perhaps no novel could. But if the reader puts aside the 
demand for a wholly satisfactory story, there is enough left to make a mem- 
orable and disturbing picture of a southern textile town—the strife of workers 
with the owner of the mills; the strife between white and- black ; between the 
liberal and the eighteenth century individualist, firm as Gibraltar, and just 
about as sensitive to his surroundings as that solid rock. Mrs. Ethridge, a 
journalist with a lifelong knowledge of the Georgia of which she writes, traces 
the history of Hilton, a mill town, for about ten years, 1920 to 1930, a history 
marked by the familiar forces of economic paternalism, religious fundamental- 
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ism and social conservatism. The possible relation of the church to the situa- 
tion is strikingly portrayed in the figure of Daniel Coleman, a courageous and 
socially minded Methodist preacher, who protests the textile mill’s low wage 
policy and terrorism, and who pays the price in the blocking of his career, and 
finally with his life. If a northerner will read both Mingled Yarn and also 
Jonathan Daniel’s book of this summer, A Southerner Looks at the South, he 
may advance to the second grade in the study of America’s most critical social 
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